ELECTED OR APPOINTED OFFICIALS? _ 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 4 


4 POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


A CANADIAN QUESTION. 
I. 


The subject to which I am about to direct the attention of 
the members of the Academy is not simply a question in 
which the Canadian people alone have a deep interest. On 
the contrary I think I shall be able to show, before I have 
concluded my argument, that it necessarily brings up con- 
siderations affecting the political system of the United States, 
and is consequently of much importance to all who are in- 
terested in the problems of government, federal, state and 
municipal, on this continent, and are endeavoring, with 
patriotic zeal, to reach a solution that will remove many 
dificulties and evils that are now deeply injurious to the 
working of democratic institutions. 

Some months ago the government of the Province of On- 
tario, which comprises nearly one-half of the total population 
of the Dominion, and is in every way the most wealthy and 
influential section of the federation, appointed an important 
commission, composed of one of the ablest judges of the 
Canadian bench, Mr. Chancellor Boyd, of the Honorable 
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John Beverly Robinson, late lieutenant-governor, and of three 
other gentlemen of less national repute, but chosen from their 
knowledge of county and municipal affairs. The object of 
this commission is to consider the best mode of appoint- 
ing and paying a certain class of provincial officials. Its 
significance lies in the fact that it indicates the existence 
of a disturbing element in the province, having in contempla- 
tion a change in the present mode of nominating and 
appointing public officers by the crown or lieutenant-goy- 
ernor on the advice of his constitutional council; that is to 
say, by the cabinet or ministry, who are responsible at once 
to the crown and to the legislative assembly in which they 
have seats, and by whose support only they can retain office, 
An agitation has been commenced which has, happily, not 
extended beyond a very limited area of influence in this one 
province, to make certain appointments elective, as in the 
United States, or else give them to the municipal councils of 
the counties. This agitation has obtained a slight headway 
by the fact that it is fostered by a few politicians who have 
either not given the subject the least reflection, or felt they 
can gain an evanescent political advantage by concurring in 
the opinions that appear to be entertained in some rural con 
stituencies where sound principles of political science are not 
well understood, or where the hope of obtaining control ofa 
few important public offices has outweighed those consider- 
ations of sound public policy and public interest which lie at 
the foundation of the present system of appointments. Al 
though, as I have already said, the movement is not sup 
ported by any large section of people—indeed, the inquiry 
before the commissioners fully proves that fact—still the 
existence of the commission gives a positive gravity to the 
subject which otherwise, possibly, it would not have, and 
renders it necessary that all those who value the welfare of 
the community—for its welfare is obviously involved in its 
conditions of government—should seriously consider the 
matter in all its bearings with the view of informing the 
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public mind in case it has doubts, and of leading it from any 
fallacious conclusions to which a few thoughtless persons 
have been attempting from time to time of late to lead public 
opinion in a province whose action on political or other ques- 
tions naturally attracts much attention throughout the Do- 
minion. 
II. , 

In order that all the issues involved in the inquiry 7 
the commission may be thoroughly understood it is necessary 
that I should at the outset make some explanations with re- 
spect to the present system of appointing and paying officials, 
and in doing so I may state that the one which obtains in 
Ontario, is that of all the other provinces of Canada—in 
fact, the system which has come from England in accordance 
with the principles of parliamentary or responsible govern- 
ment, and prevails from one end of the Dominion to the other, 
including the Northwest territories. At the present time 
there are in the Province of Ontario the following function- 
aries and officials, legislative, executive, administrative and 
judicial, who legislate, expound the law, and administer the 
affairs of the province generally, in accordance with the 
British North America Act of 1867, which is the funda- 
mental law which regulates the jurisdiction of each province 
within its territorial and legal limits: 

1. The Executive Department: A lieutenant-governor, 
appointed practically for five years, and removable for 
cause by the governor-general in council—that is, by the 
government of the Dominion. 

An executive or advisory council, composed of the follow- 
ing ministers, called to office by the lieutenant-governor, 
having seats in an assembly, elected by the people, and 
holding office only as long as they retain the confidence of 
the majority of that house: an attorney-general, generally 
the prime minister, as at present; a commissioner of crown 
lands, a commissioner of public works, a provincial secre- 
tary, a provincial treasurer, a minister of education, a 
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minister of agriculture, and sometimes, as now, one or more 
executive councilors without a departmental office. 

Under these several executive and administrative political 
heads there is a large permanent body of public officials, 
consisting of deputy ministers, secretaries and clerks, who 
perform all the duties that devolve on the several depart. 
ments in accordance with law and custom. The officers and 
clerks come under statutes regulating appointments and 
promotions. Every candidate for a clerkship at the seat of 
government enters, after an examination as to qualifications 
and character, on a probation of six months. No appoint 
ment or promotion can be made except under the authority 
of the lieutenant-governor in council, upon the application 
and report of the head of the department in which it is to 
be made. 

2. The Legislative Department : The lieutenant-governor, 
who is not only the executive, but the first branch of the 
legislature*; a legislative assembly, consisting of ninety- 
four members elected by universal suffrage (only limited 
by a short residence and actual citizenship), for a term of 
four years, unless sooner dissolved by the lieutenant-gover- 
nor acting in his executive capacity. Attached to the legis 
lative assembly are a speaker, elected by the house; a clerk, 
a sergeant-at-arms, appointed by the lieutenant-governor in 
council, and a number of clerks, messengers and _ pages 
appointed by the speaker and government. 

3. The Judicial Department : A supreme court of judica- 
ture, consisting of a court of appeal, composed of a chief 
justice and three justices; a high court of justice in three 
divisions, as follows: queen’s bench, with a chief justice and 
two justices; chancery, with a chancellor and three justices; 
common pleas, with a chief justice and two justices. 

All the foregoing justices are appointed and paid by the 


* At the present time, of the seven provinces of the federation only two have a0 
upper chamber, or legislative council—Quebec and Nova Scotia. Ontario has had 
none since 1867, when the union was inaugurated. The legislature of the tert 
tories also has only an elective assembly. wl 
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Dominion government, and can be removed only for suffi- 
cient cause by an address to the governor-general from the 
two houses of the Dominion parliament. In connection 
with this supreme court of judicature there are five regis- 
trars, ten clerks, seven criers and minor servants, all ap- 
pointed by the lieutenant-governor in council. Their 
salaries are, as a rule, fixed by law, and all fees received by 
them are payable into the public treasury. 

In addition to this supreme court, there are the following 
judicial officers: 

County judge—in the majority of cases, a senior and a 
junior in each county—appointed, paid and removable for 
cause by the Dominion government. Surrogate judge, 
whose duties are generally performed by a county judge 
under the provincial statute; master in chambers, master 
in ordinary, official guardian, inspector of local offices, 
inspector of titles, accountant of supreme court, inspector 
of public offices, clerk of the process, clerk of assize, 
reporters, shorthand writers, master of titles—all of whom, 
as well as a number of minor clerks and servants, are 
appointed by the lieutenant-governor in council. Several of 
these offices may be held by one person at the same time. 

The civil service act, it is necessary to mention here, can 
be applied to the master in chambers, master in ordinary, 
registrars of the court of appeal and of the several divisions 
of the high court of judicature, accountant, surrogate clerk, 
clerk of records and writs, clerk of process, and clerk in 
chambers. The statute, however, leaves this within the 
discretion of the lieutenant-governor in council. 

4. Provincial Officers in Districts: The foregoing officers, 
for the most part, are connected with the supreme court of 
judicature, which reside at the political and judicial capital, 
the city of Toronto. But in order to make this review as 
intelligible and valuable as possible, I shall also specify the 
various officers and other persons connected with the whole 
public and municipal service, as necessarily involved in the 
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argument and in the conclusion to which I wish to come 
In every county of the province there are, in addition to the 
county judges mentioned above, the following executive ang 
guasi judicial officers: Sheriff, local and deputy master, 
deputy registrar of the high court of justice, deputy clerk 
of the crown, clerk of county court, registrar of surrogate 
court, county crown attorney, clerk of the peace, coroner, di. 
vision court clerk, division court bailiff, criers and constables, 

In addition to the foregoing officials, we have in the large 
cities and towns of the province one hundred and _ twelve 
police magistrates. 

All these officials, as enumerated above, are appointed by 
the lieutenant-governor in council. Police magistrates are 
paid fixed salaries, but sheriffs, registrars, and other persons 
in the list receive fees, out of which they pay their own 
salaries and all the expenses of their respective offices. In 
the case of registrars the salaries are regulated by statute, as 
I shall show presently. Every officer receiving fees must 
send a return of the same every year to the proper authority 
at Toronto, and it is published in the official statement laid 
before the legislature. The division courts, registry and 
other offices are regularly inspected by officers appointed by 
the lieutenant-governor in council. 

5. Municipal Councils ; Warden of county, appointed by 
every county council, from among the reeves and deputy 
reeves that compose that body. Mayor of city and town 
elected by the ratepayers on a general vote. Reeve and 
head of township and village councils, elected, as a rule, by 
ratepayers in such municipalities. Aldermen in cities, 
councilors in towns, villages and townships, elected by the 
ratepayers in their respective municipalities, to constitute the 
councils thereof. All these municipal authorities are an 
nually elected in the month of January. 

Attached to these several municipal corporations are the 
following officers, appointed in all cases by the councils: 
Clerk, treasurer, assessment commissioner in some cities, 
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city engineer, assessors and collectors, auditors, valuators, 
pound-keepers, fence-viewers, overseers of highways, road 
surveyors, road commissioners, game inspectors and other 
officials necessary for the administration of municipal affairs. 
All important officers, like clerks and treasurers, remain in 
office during good behavior. 

High school trustees are appointed by the councils of the 
municipalities. Public school trustees are elected by the 
ratepayers in the several municipal divisions. Inspectors 
of public schools are appointed by county councils for counties, 
and by board of trustees for cities, from persons who have a 
regular certificate of qualification according to the regula- 
tions of the educational department. Inspectors of high, 
normal and model schools are appointed by the govern- 
ment. 

6. Special Classes of Officials : In addition to the foregoing 
municipal officers there are the following classes of officials of 
a special character, and confined to a few localities: Chairman 
and members of provincial board of health, appointed by the 
lieutenant-governor in council. Superintendent, officers and 
servants of reformatories, by the lieutenant-governor in coun- 
cil; superintendent and bursar of insane asylums, by the 
same authority; keepers and attendants, by the superinten- 
dent; inspectors of prisons, public charities, asylums and 
teformatories, by lieutenant-governor in council; keepers and 
turnkeys of county gaols, by sheriff of county; but the ap- 
pointments are subject to the approval of the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor in council, and salaries are fixed by the county coun- 
cils. Constables in charge of lock-ups in municipalities, by 
the magistrates in courts of general sessions. High and 
other constables, by the general sessions, or county judge 
or police magistrate; members of the police force in cities 
by the board of commissioners composed by law of the 
county judge, police magistrate and the mayor; in munici- 
palities where no such board exists the appointment of peace 
officers rests with the councils. 
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III. 

- From the foregoing summary of the legislative, adminis. 
trative, judicial and municipal machinery of the province, 
from the head of the executive to the crier or pound-keeper, 
it will be seen that there are practically no persons having 
executive or ministerial functions to perform—apart, of 
course, from the political heads—who are elected by the 
people. The legislative functions of government are kept 
distinct from the purely administrative and judicial depart- 
ments. The people legislate and govern through their 
representative assemblies, in accordance with the wise 
principles of English government. They elect in the first 
place to the provincial legislature men to legislate for the 
whole province; in the next place, they select councilors, 
mayors and reeves, to legislate for them in certain definite 
municipal divisions, on such matters as local taxes, sewage, 
water, and other necessities and conveniences of life, as 
provided and limited by the law of the general legislature. 
The head of the executive authority and also of the legis- 
lative branch is the lieutenant-governor, who holds his office 
by virtue of the highest authority of the Dominion, and 
quite independently of the provincial government. His 
advisers, the executive council, are not appointed directly 
by the legislature, to whom they are responsible, but by the 
lieutenant-governor whose choice, however, is limited by the 
unwritten law, or the conventions and maxims of the con- 
stitution, to those representatives who have the confidence 
of the majority of the people’s house. All provincial or 
public officials, apart from municipal officers, are appointed 
by the lieutenant-governor on the advice of his council. 
The sheriffs, registrars, county clerks, and those other 
officials in counties, already enumerated, are not appointed 
or even nominated by the councils of those districts, but by 
the Ontario government, since their duties are provincial in 
their nature. The students of English history will remem- 
ber that the sheriff or shire-reeve was one of the most 
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important judicial officers of early English times. While 
acting in a representative capacity he was elected and pre- 
sided over the sc?vxgemot or shire-mote. But many centuries 
have passed since he was deprived of his important functions 
in the administration of the king’s justice, and became a 
crown officer, performing important executive and ministerial 
duties in connection with the courts. Such officers as 
masters, county clerks, county attorneys, and clerks of the 
peace as well as others, having certain defined duties to dis- 
charge in the courts, are also essentially crown appoint- 
ments. The fountain of justice is the crown as represented 
in the courts, and it would be an anomaly in the English or 
Canadian system to make such officers elective or to hand 
them to merely local administrative bodies of a limited 
sphere of authority like municipal councils. Even in the 
case of the municipalities it has been considered wise to limit 
the privileges of the people, and give their representatives 
alone the right of electing such officers as clerks, treasurers, 
auditors, who have clerical and ministerial duties to perform, 
and whose qualifications can be best tested and understood 
bya small body of chosen men. ‘The most important county 
officer, the warden, is not elected by the people generally, 
but by a special body of men, the reeves and deputy reeves, 
or heads of councils of the townships of the county munici- 
pality. The heads of councils in cities and other munici- 
palities, into which the county is divided, are elected 
directly by the ratepayers of those municipal divisions,— 
a departure apparently from the principle observed in the 
case of the warden, and other officers of the municipalities. 
Experience shows that the election of such heads of councils, 
who are elected on short terms of office, only for one year in 
all cases, and may have no experience whatever of municipal 
work, does not work very satisfactorily in cities, where 
knowledge and experience, longer tenure of office, and 
larger control over work of administration are so very 
desirable. 
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Before I continue this argument it is interesting to com. 
pare the foregoing list of persons engaged in Ontario jp 
legislative, administrative, judicial and municipal work, 
with similar classes in the great State of Ohio, whose natura] 
resources, population, educational and political progress and 
wealth naturally lead one to make comparisons with the 
Canadian province. 

At the present time citizens in Ohio vote for the following 
classes of officers and representatives: * 

1. Federal Officers: Electors of the President of the United 
States, once in every four years. Members of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, once in every two years, 

2. State Officers: Members of the board of public works, 
(for three years’ term); judges of the supreme court (for 
five years), once in each year. Governor, lieutenant-goy- 
ernor, secretary of state, treasurer, attorney-general, State 
senators (elected in each territorial district), members of the 
State House of Representatives (elected in each represents 
tive district), once in two years. State commissioner of com- 
mon schools, clerk of the supreme court, once in three years; 
auditor of the State, once in four years. 

3. District Officers: Circuit judge (for six years), once in 
two years. Judge of the court of common pleas (for five 
years), once in five years. Member of the State boardof 
equalization, once in ten years. 

4. County Officers: County commissioners (for three 
years), infirmary directors (for three years), once in each 
year. County treasurer, sheriff, coroner, once in two years. 
County auditor, recorder, surveyor, judge of probate, clerk 
of court of common pleas, prosecuting attorney, once in three 
years. 

5. City Officers: Members of the board of police commis 
sioners (in the majority of cities), members of board of 


* I have taken the foregoing list from Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth” (I, 
PP. 430, 431. First ed.) after comparing it with the latest edition of the “Ohio 
Voters’ Manual.’’ This list, as given above, omits all officers appointed by 


councils, as not material to my argument. « 
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infirmary directors (for three years), trustee of water-works 
(for three years), once every year. Mayor, city clerk, audi- 
tor (if any), treasurer, solicitor, police judge (in large cities), 
prosecuting attorney of the police court (in large cities), 
clerk of the police court (in large cities), city commissioner 
(in second-class cities), marshal (only in small cities) , street 
commissioner, city engineer and fire surveyor (when elected 
at the polls, as city council determine), superintendent of 
markets (when elected at the polls as city council deter- 

mine), all once in two years. : 


It will be seen from the foregoing comparison between a 
great Province of Canada and a great State of the Federal 
Republic, that the legislative departments of both countries 
--the House of Commons of the Dominion and the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Province, and the House of Representa- 
tives of the National Congress, and the two houses of the 
State Legislature—are elected directly by the people in their 
respective electoral districts. That is to say, the principle 
of electing men who act in a legislative and representative 
capacity is strictly observed in each country. But here the 
comparison practically ceases. In the Province of Ontario 
all public officers who may be compared with those in Ohio 
—and a reference to the two lists will show that both coun- 
tries have necessarily similar classes of officials—are ap- 
pointed by some permanent or responsible authority, 
removed from direct popular influence, while in the Ameri- 
can State they are elected by a vote at the polls in all cases. 
The mayors and reeves of Ontario, as I have already said, are 
somewhat exceptional, but their terms of office are very brief 
unless they are re-elected,—which frequently happens,—and 
they do not fall within the strict category of such permanent ex- 
ecutive, clerical or administrative officials, as clerks, treasur- 
ers and auditors, who are appointed by the councils in Canada 
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while they are elected directly by the people in Ohio. Jy 
that State, as Dr. James Bryce has pointed out, there are 
twenty-two different paid officers—including, for argument 
sake, legislators in that class—which a voter annually has to 
allot by his vote; that is to say, ‘‘ he must in each and every 
year make up his mind as to the qualifications of twenty-two 
different persons or sets of persons to fill certain offices,” 
* As nearly all these offices are contested on political lines,” 
continues the same high authority, ‘‘ though the respective 
principles (if any) of Republicans and Democrats have no 
more to do with the discharge of the duties of the State and 
local offices than the respective principles of Methodists and 
Baptists, nominations to them are made by the respective 
party organizations. Candidates for all, or nearly all the 
foregoing offices, are nominated in conventions composed of 
delegates in primaries.’’ On the other hand, in Onitario, 
the electors have to consider the claims of candidates for 
election to the House of Commons of the Dominion only 
once every four or five years (unless sooner dissolved, and 
that happens only under very exceptional circumstances), 
and of candidates for election to the House of Assembly of 
the Province only once every four years (unless sooner dis- 
solved, which only happens under rare circumstances). All 
public officers connected with those legislative bodies, or with 
the public service, are removed from the immediate opera- 
tion of these elections since their tenure is permanent, and 
certain classes of appointments, when vacant,—such as 
shrievalties, registrarships, county attorneys, etc., are alone 
influenced by the result, since political patronage necessarily 
rests with the successful party as an incident of party gov- 
ernment. I ask my readers to keep these important facts in 
view when I come to show the positive advantages the pub 
lic derive from the infrequency of elections, and from the 
checks that are imposed on popular caprice, prejudice and 
passion by the system of appointments to all offices of an 
administrative or judicial character. 
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V. 
As I have previously shown, it is not a question of elect- 


ing judges or the officers immediately connected with the 
civil service that is directly at issue, but the discussion is 
confined for the present in Ontario to certain persons whom 
it is attempted to class as county officers. But the nature 
of the discussion will best be understood by referring to the 
following questions which appear in the circular that has 
been distributed among those who have been called upon to 
state their opinions on the subjects of the inquiry before the 
provincial commission: 


=f 


* Assuming that the following officials are those under considera- 
tion : 
Registrars of deeds, 
Local masters, 
Sheriffs, 
Local and deputy registrars of the high court of justice, 
Deputy clerks of the crown, 
Clerks of county courts, 
Registrars of surrogate courts, 


Division court clerks, 
Division court bailiffs— 

“Do you approve of the appointment of any, or all, of the above 
officers being in the hands of the provincial government (as at present), 
or should they, or any of them, in your opinion be otherwise selected; 
if so, by whom, and for what reasons? 

“If you advocate a change in the mode of appointment of any of 
the above officers, how, and to what supervision should the officer be 
amenable for efficient and faithful performance of duty during the 
term of office ? 

“Do you approve of the system of paying any, or all, the above 
officers by fees (in whole, or in part as at present)? If not, what other 
or better plan do you suggest, and for what reasons ? 

“If you approve of election by the people of the above officers, or 
any of them, what method of public inspection, during the term of 
office, do you suggest for securing uniformity of procedure, and the 
safety of the public? : 

“If you approve of selection by the municipal council, what method a 
of public inspection do you suggest with a view to securing the objects 7 
mentioned in the previous question ?”’ 
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It will be seen that there are practically two questions ip. 
volved—one in relation to the payment of public officials, 
and the other in relation to the mode of appointing them, 
It is the latter question which is of greatest importance, since 
on its judicious solution rests, in a large degree, the future 
efficient and honest administration of government; but before 
I give my reasons for this emphatic opinion it will be well if 
I dispose of the first or subordinate question of salaries, which 
has its interest for American readers since so many impor. 
tant officers are also paid by fees in the several States. The 
majority of the officers in question are paid by fees regulated 
by statutes applicable to their respective offices, but it is 
only sheriffs and registrars who receive a large amount of 
money paid this way, and whose salaries, in some instances, 
are believed to be larger than their services merit. Asa 
rule the sheriffs are paid entirely by such fees as remain to 
them after paying all the necessary expenses of their office, 
The registrars are also entitled to a certain amount of the 
fees that they collect under the law, but the statute regulat- 
ing their office limits the sum they can retain for their own 
use up to $2500. Beyond that amount they can retain: 


Ninety per cent in excess of $2500, and not exceeding $3000. 


Eighty oe ae 3000, 3500. 

Sixty ae 4000, “cc 4500. 


This regulation appears to bring the salaries of registrars, 
as a rule, within a very moderate amount, while it appears 
from the official returns yearly made to the government of 
the gross and net amounts of fees collected by the sheriffs 
and other officers named above, none of them are paid what 
may be considered in any sense extravagant sums or beyond 
what they ought to receive in view of their responsible and 
onerous duties; indeed, in the new and thinly populated dis 
tricts, the government is, by the law, obliged to make up 
the deficiency of fees, and pay them an amount which will 
F666] 
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bring up their salary to at least $900 or $1000. The follow- 
ing tables will show fairly enough for our purpose the 
average amount received in cities and counties of the 
province by the officers in question. 

In the county of Carleton, which has a city, Ottawa, within its 
limits : 


Sheriff, average salary for five years previous to 1893,. . . . . $3031 
Surrogate judge (held by county judge), commuted at, . . . . 500 
Local master, * average for five years,........ 2294 
Deputy clerk of crown,* 812 
County of Huron, without a city: 
Sheriff, average salary for five years, .........4..4. $2013 
Surrogate judge, commuted at, ... . 
Local master and deputy registrar,* commuted at, 
County attorney,* average for five years,. ....... 564 


Then there are the salaries of registrars, who received in 
1893, in the most populous legal divisions—the city of 
Toronto, East and West—fees to the gross amount of $24,797 
and $16,719 respectively, of which the registrars received 
under the statutory limitations from $4000 to $4500 each. 
Asa rule, $3000 is the highest average amount received as 
salary in the counties, and $500 is the lowest in a very few 
and small municipalities. 

Much misconception exists as regards the amount of 
salaries received by the sheriffs and registrars, and has con- 
sequently originated the present agitation on the subject; 
but the figures I have just given clearly show that none of 
these officers are overpaid, as is the case with sheriffs, county 


* The offices named in the brackets may be, and are generally, held under the 
law by the same person. 
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clerks, and other officials, elected by the people in some 
cities and counties of the States of the American federation, 
In the case of registrars the law practically recognizes the 
advisability of limiting the fee system, and of fixing salaries 
as far as possible. For my own part I agree with those who 
believe that fixity of salary and permanency of tenure are 
the true principles to be followed in the case of all public 
officials. Every officer should receive an exact sum, equiva- 
lent to the value of his service to the public, and commen- 
surate, of course, with his position and_ responsibility, 
Especially should the responsibilities of sheriffs be carefully 
considered in case of a change of system. These officers 
are liable to litigation arising from the mistakes of their 
deputies and agents. Consequently, in fixing their salaries 
it is important that not only their dignified position as the 
highest executive officer of the courts, but also their legal 
responsibilities should be borne in mind, and they should be 
saved from all personal losses which do not accrue from any 
ignorance or carelessness on their part. One thing is quite 
certain, that such officers should have full control over the 
appointment of their deputies and officers, for otherwise it 
would be unfair to make them responsible for the acts of 
officers through whom they necessarily execute many of 
their functions. But while we may see the difficulty of a 
change of system in the case of sheriffs, there is none in 
respect to the other officials in question, and they should 
receive a fixed salary from the public treasury, and pay into 
it all fees they collect by virtue of their offices. As things 
are now, the fee system is not liable to the great abuses to 
which it is necessarily subject under the elective system in 
American States. Politics run high in Canada, but contr 
butions to corruption funds are not made by public officials, 
and the political manager is unable to avail himself of the 
advantages which the fee system gives him in the States of 
the Federal Union in the case of candidates whose election 
depends on skillful party manipulation and all those arts 

[663] 
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which the ‘‘ machine’’ practices to carry their ticket. If 
the fee system were entirely swept away in every State of 
the Union, the party machine would be deprived of a large | 
amount of funds that now periodically go to corrupt the 
electors and eit certain professional politicians in office. 


Coming now to the important question at issue, it is sug- 
gested, for reasons which are entirely inadequate, to change 
the system which has always obtained in Canada, and give 
to the people a direct choice of certain public officers who 
are ministerial and executive, and have also important duties 
to perform in connection with the administration of justice. 
The crown, neither in England nor in Canada, has ever 
yielded its right to appoint such officers; in other words, 
such patronage has always been one of its prerogatives. In 
old times of English history, when the sovereign was 
attempting to push his prerogative to extremes and to limit | 
the powers of the House of Commons—in those times when 
parliamentary government was in a process of evolution— 
offices were a prolific fund of corruption in parliament and 
constituencies. Now, with the limitation of the powers of 
the crown, the old prerogative right of appointments has 
been practically handed to the constitutional advisers of the 
sovereign, responsible to parliament. With the development 
of parliamentary government and the establishment of wise 
rules which regulate appointments and promotions to the 
permanent civil service, the flagrant abuses that crept into 
the old system and disgraced the whole body politic of 
England have gradually disappeared. The ‘‘ spoils ’’ system 
is entirely unknown in Great Britain. At the present time, — 
says an authority * on such subjects, ‘‘it is worthy of note 
that direct election to office—supposed to be characteristic 
of the democratic spirit—has no place in English political 
ideas. The few instances in which it occurs are regarded 


* Professor Robertson, M. P., LL.D., article, ‘‘ Government,” in Ency. Brit. 
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with indifference. ‘The election of coroner by the electors is 
universally condemned. In the few parishes where the 
clergyman may be appointed by the parishioners, the right 
is often left to be exercised by the bishop.’’ Canada, as in 
the case of her legal and political institutions generally, has 
closely adhered to the practice of the parent state with 
respect to appointments. In the years that preceded the 
establishment of responsible government in a complete sense 
—from 1791 to 1841-54—the appointment of public officials 
of all classes was in the hands of the governors, cliques and 
compacts. Those were the days of irresponsible officialism 
and family compacts, when Downing street ruled in purely 
local affairs, and favorites of governors and high officials 
were selected with an utter indifference to the wishes of the 
majority of the people, or the popular assembly. According 
to Lord Durham, who reported in 1839 on the state of affairs 
in Canada after the Rebellion of 1837-38, what was known 
in Upper Canada, now Ontario, as ‘‘ the family compact ”’— 
a combination of aristocracy and officialism rather than a 
purely family connection—‘‘ possessed almost all the highest 
public offices, by means of which, and of its influence in 
the executive council, it wielded all the powers of govern- 
ment; it maintained influence in the legislature by means of 
its predominance in the legislative council; and it disposed 
of the large number of petty posts which are in the patronage 
of the government of the province.’’ The executive councils 
in those days of struggle for popular government ‘‘ enjoyed 
the confidence of no considerable party, whilst the family 
compact was in fact supported by no very large number of 
persons of any party.’’ Such things were possible in days 
when the executive council owed no responsibility to the 
people or their representatives in the popular branch of the 
legislature. 

From 1840 to 1854 a responsible ministry was established 
in all the provinces of the present Dominion, although soon 
after the legislative union of the Canadas in 1841 one of the 
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governors-general, Lord Metcalfe, attempted to make appoint- 
ments without reference to his constitutional advisers, the last 
effort of prerogative attempted by a representative of the 
crown in Canada. Since those unsettled times, the rule 
that obtains in England has been carried out in all the 
provinces of Canada. All the appointments are made by 
the governor-general of the Dominion, and by the lieutenant- 
governors of the provinces in accordance with statute or 
usage. Such appointments, however, as shrievalties, regis- 
trarships, and other offices mentioned above do not come 
within the category of the appointments to the civil service, 
but are made by the government from their political sup- 
porters as a rule, and as a necessary sequence of party gov- 
emment. ‘They are often, though not necessarily, made on 
the recommendation of a member and other influential per- 
us supporting the government, whenever a vacancy occurs 
in the office;—removals for political reasons or ‘‘ rotation in 
ofice’’ being unknown to Canada’s political system—but in 
every case they are the subject of discussion in the executive 
council, which becomes directly responsible for the advice it 
gives to the lieutenant-governor, whose duty it is to inform 
himself thoroughly with respect to all nominations to office, 
before he signs the commission or order in council authoriz- 
ing the appointment. Should he believe from facts that 
have come to his knowledge, that an appointment is most 
undesirable in the public interests—a very rare case indeed 
in Canadian political annals—it is for him to exercise that 
pressure which he can constitutionally exercise on all 
matters on which he is advised and his action is required. 
The legislative assembly, as a body, does not assume to 
make such appointments or to interfere directly with the 
legal powers of the executive authority in such matters; 
but it may, and sometimes does, sharply criticise and 
even censure the conduct of the executive with respect to 
appointments. In every case it has a right to the fullest 
information on the subject. Here is one of the advantages 
[671] 
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of the system of parliamentary government, as worked out ‘ 
in England and Canada. The presence of the advisers of 2 
the executive— practically the executive itself—in the legis- 2 
lature, gives that body supreme control over its acts. A - 
house divided into two contending parties, a government : 
and an opposition, will not fail to give due importance to . 
any aggravated case of the abuse of patronage. Any goy. 

ernment or member thereof, that has been guilty of such er 
abuse, is open to the fullest criticism in the legislature and BI 
in the public press. Nothing can be concealed from public . 
view, and responsibility rests where it should. Every mem- PS 
ber of a government, under the English or Canadian system a 
of parliamentary government, must act under a feeling of ™ 
direct responsibility. Every such minister has his ambi- 6 
tions, and dare not in the face of public opinion to which he 7 
must submit himself sooner or later, make what would be a ¥ 
notoriously bad appointment. Personal qualifications, char- pe 
acter and local sentiment in the district where the officer is a 
placed, are all questions to be immediately considered by the : 
member and the minister recommending the filling of the 

office. Of course there are defects in such a system as in all ot 
methods of government. Some appointments are weak, if a 
none are notoriously bad; but they are on the whole good. po 
The public service of Ontario, like that of Canada, generally the 
has, as a rule, been creditable to the country, and re- the 
markably free from political influences when men are once ai 


appointed to an office. Corruption and dishonesty are not 
charged against it asaclass. Permanency of tenure, free- 
dom from political intrigue, independence of popular elec- 
tions, are the characteristics of the service. 

Such satisfactory results, it is necessary to bear in mind, 
have been produced by the operation of responsible govern- 
ment. It is claimed that the system gives too much power 
to the executive authority since all patronage rests in theit 
hands, but experience shows that the exercise of the power 
is on the whole decidedly in the public interest. An executive — 
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should be strong under such conditions. If the govern- 
ment did not act under a sense of immediate responsibility 
to the legislature, if appointments were not limited by civil 
service rules of law, if all public officials had not practically 
a life tenure, then patronage would be dangerous as every 
American publicist and statesman knows full well. 

It is impossible to believe that, were appointments in any 
cases taken from the lieutenant-governor in council and 
given to a county council—the less dangerous choice, were 
it a practical question between that method and election by 
popular vote—the public interests would be better served, 
and wiser appointments made. A greater responsibility 
must rest on a minister of the crown, and on the govern- 
ment who are responsible for the acts of each and all its 
members—on a government immediately amenable to the 
criticism and censure of the legislature, and later to the 
people at the polls—than can be placed on a body of muni- 
cipal councilors, acting within an inferior and limited sphere 
of action, and not exposed to the wide range of discussion 
to which the highest legislative body in the province can 
submit its own committee—the executive council. The 
conscience of a man in office must bear some proportion to 
his duties and responsibilities. A man in a small area of 
action and criticism can never as clearly be brought to see 
the consequence of his political conduct as one in the wide 
theatre of national action. Noblesse oblige is more heard of 
at Washington than even in Boston municipal politics. It 
says much for the efficiency and integrity of the public 
service of Ontario—and I refer here particularly to the class 
of officials in question—of the service appointed under such 
conditions as I have mentioned, that it has not been shown 
guilty for the past twenty-seven years of such incompe- 
tency and malversation of funds as have even occurred in 
connection with the funds of a few county councils. What 
cases of mismanagement, speculation and jobbery have 
come to light of late have been in the administration of the 
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affairs of the largest Canadian cities. 
the city of Montreal appears to require a Parkhurst, and 
Toronto has asked the county judge to investigate charges 
that have been made—and the inquiry has proved, with too 
much truth—against certain aldermen of selling their vote and 
influence to contractors. It is well to bear in mind that in 
these cases it is the elected men, the aldermen, whose conduct 
is arraigned. It is the elective principle that is now in ques- 
tion, when applied to men whose duties are those of managers 
of a corporation. Indeed, there are many influential and 
thinking men in Canadian cities—in Toronto especially— 
who express the opinion that a small permanent commis- 
sion appointed by the government would best manage civic 
affairs. Still, in the face of such facts, it is proposed to 
extend the principle even further, and disturb a system of 
appointments which has exhibited no such discreditable 
results as we have seen in cities and even counties. 

As things are now, municipal elections are kept fairly 
free—in the great majority of counties, largely free—of all 
political influences; but it is quite certain that if these 
councils are to be made the arena of political intrigue for the 
filling of provincial offices, it will not be long before they 
will become notorious for political bitterness and worse,* 
and the party spirit which runs sufficiently high in Canada 
under ordinary conditions will be intensified to a degree, 
and bring about results of which every citizen across the 
frontier can give Canadians some very practical examples. 


VII. 


But Canadians need not go far to come to a conclusion as 
to the effects of an elective system when applied to any class 
of public officials. Their neighbors in the States of the 
Federal Republic have been, for many years in their history, 


* Read what Mr. Fiske says (‘‘ Civil Government in the United States,” p. 135) 
with respect to the evils that have arisen from ‘‘the encroachments of national 


politics upon municipal politics.” 
(674) 


At the present time 
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giving the world very significant examples of the results of " 
such a system. Their experience is submitted to the serious — 
reflection of those who would change the law which makes | 
the government responsible for all public appointments, and — ; 
give in its place a system which places the responsibility 

nowhere. Can any one argue that the body of the voting - 

public who elect can be made responsible for the result? _ 
The legislature in the first place, and the people at a final — 
stage, cam censure a government, or turn it out of office, | 
since ministers are directly responsible for every act of 
administration. But Quzs custodiet custodes? Who will 
check the people ? 

Among the sources of the strength of the Canadian 
system of government are these: the infrequency of political | 
elections; the holding of elections for the Dominion parlia- 
ment and for the legislative assemblies of the provinces at 
different dates; the separation of federal issues, as a rule, 
from provincial questions—though the attempt is too often 
made to mix them; the practical separation of municipal from 
provincial or other political questions; the permanency or 
non-political tenure of the civil service. On the other hand, 
the weaknesses of the American system—in fact, the evils 
that are sapping the republican and purely democratic insti- 
tutions of the States—mainly arise from these causes: the | 
intimate connection between national, State and municipal 
politics; the frequency of elections which bring into play all 
the schemes and machinations of the party managers and — 
“bosses;’’ the popular election and short tenure of so many . 
public officials who, as a consequence, become more or less — 
partisans, and supply even now, in defiance of the law in 
many States, a considerable proportion of the corruption 
funds of political parties. 

The conclusions, then, to which an impartial and honest — 
observer of contemporary political management in the 
United States must inevitably come are these, briefly 
summed up: 


A 


* 
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That the party machine, as managed by the boss, is de 

structive of public morality. 

That it is the elective and the “ spoils’’ system by which 
a horde of public officials obtain office that gives vitality to 
the machine and its creatures, and is weakening the founda- 
tions of republican or democratic institutions. 

That rings and bosses will exist and thrive as long as the 
4 great majority of public officers, including judges, are 
7 _ elected or appointed on political lines. 

_ That the security of the commonwealth depends on the 
_ establishment of a permanent public service in every State, 
in the appointment of the judiciary by a regularly constituted 

authority like the governor or the legislature; on the removal 

of municipal contests from Federal or State elections; on lim- 

’ iting in every way the number of civic or court officers 
os, f elected by the people and placing them in the hands of 

- mayors or councils; on giving a life tenure—that is to say, 

_ during good behavior—to all important executive, judicial 

and administrative officers; on the effective operation of the 

_ Australian ballot in every election, civic, State or national, 

and on the general adoption and execution of most stringent 
laws against bribery and corruption in every possible form. 
That by such measures the machine will soon break down, 


i 

since the party boss will not have the same facilities for 
4 


exercising his peculiar arts that he has at present, while he 
can practically control the election or patronage of so many 


public offices. 


VIII. 


, No one who studies the condition of affairs in the United 
St 


ates, or who has had opportunities, like the writer, of 
conversing with men of intelligence and education whose 
minds are not warped by party prejudice, and who believe 
that frankness is better than silence when their country’s 
honor or stability is at stake—no one under such circum- 
stances but must come to the conclusion that there are 
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already a number of people in the republic—a small fra.tion, 
itis true, of the nearly seventy millions of people, but still a 
“saving remnant’’ perhaps—who are striving for a radical 
change in their elective system. We have evidence of this 
wise and growing sentiment in the strenuous and, in part, 
successful efforts made of recent years to build up a perman- 
ent civil service for the nation, in such constitutional changes 
as have been passed in the State of New York for the separa- 
tion of municipal from State elections,* in the strengthening 
of the executive authority of the mayors in numerous cities 
and giving them control of important civic appointments, in 
the lengthening of the term of office of the State judiciary 
and other officials in several States, and lastly, though not 
least, in the adoption of the ballot system of Australia. 

The proposition that has been sometimes urged that the 
Presidential term should be at least six years is also an 
evidence of the current that is setting in against too frequent 
elections, which keep the public mind in constant state of 
agitation, unsettle business, and give ready occupation to 
the professional politician. Perhaps in no respect has there 
been a more earnest effort to limit the elective principle than 
inthe case of the judiciary. Everyone will admit that the 
strongest judiciary, for learning and character, is the Federal 
bench, which is removed from all popular influences, since it 
is nominated and appointed by the President with the con- 
sent of the Senate, has practically a life tenure, and cannot 
have its compensation diminished during the term of office 
of a judge. It is needless to cite instances of the weakness 


*It isan interesting fact which may here be mentioned, that Canada has had, by 
law and practice, for years, the reforms that the New York convention recom- 
mended and the people of the State recently ratified : a separation of municipal 
from State elections; naturalization laws; civil service statutes; prohibition of 
tidersin appropriation bills; printing of all bills before passage; prohibitions 
against pool-selling, book-making and lotteries. The Australian ballot and 
stringent anti-bribery and corruption laws have been in operation for years. 
Contract labor in prisons is permitted, not disallowed, as in the New York con- 
stitution—confessedly its weak point, showing the influence of the labor element 
oa the politicians of the convention. All these Canadian reforms have been 
among the results of a strong executive, represented in and responsible to parlia- 
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of the State judiciary which owes its position to party—we 
have had recent illustration of such weakness in the case of 
a judge at Albany—but happily for the interests of justice 
the consequences have never become so serious as one would, 
with some reason, suppose they would be ; and that chiefly 
on account of men, once on the bench, wishing to earn the 
good opinion of the better elements of the bar—notably high 
in every State—and feeling that respect for law and its attri. 
butes which animates all men brought up under the influence 
of English legal institutions once they are placed on the 
judgment seat. Nearly forty years ago John Stuart Mill* 
writing on this very subject, apprehended ‘‘ that the practice 
of submitting judicial officers to periodical popular re-election 
will be found to be one of the most dangerous errors ever 
yet committed by democracy, and were it not that the prac 
tical good sense, which never totally deserts the people of the 
United States, is said to be producing a reaction likely in no 
long time to lead to the retraction of the error, it might with 
reason be regarded as the first great downward step in the 
degeneration of modern democratic government.’’ Writing 
a quarter of a century later Dr. Bryce tells us that ‘‘in many 
American States the State judges are men of moderate ability 
and scanty learning, and sometimes vastly inferior to the 
best of the advocates who practice before them.’’ He admits 
that pecuniary corruption seems to be very rare among them, 
but ‘‘there are other ways in which sinister influences can 
play on a judge’s mind, and impair that confidence in his 
impartiality which is almost as necessary as impartiality 
itself.’”’ And, he adds, with obvious force, ‘‘ apart from all 
questions of dishonesty or unfairness it is an evil that the 
bench should not be, intellectually and socially at least, ona 
level with the bar.’’ But while the mischief that has arisen 
from the application of the elective principle to the State 
judiciary is undoubtedly ‘‘serious’’ in a measure, justice is 


*See “Considerations on Representative Government,” Chap. XIV. Also 
remarks of Mr. Fiske, Civil Government,” pp. 179, 1%. 
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’ and conscientious in the discharge of their duties—to gather 


fairly administered on the whole, not only for the reasons I 
have briefly stated above, but because in so many States an — 
upright and good judge has reason to expect a long tenure 
of office. The hope entertained by Mr. Mill has not yet 
been fully realized, but nevertheless the tendency of a sound 
public opinion is shown by the fact that salaries have been | 
generally raised, and the terms of office lengthened.* Good 
judges are continued from term to term, so that a better class 
of men are encouraged to accept this high responsible posi- 
tion. It is significant that of at least thirty States that have 
revised their constitution in essential respects within fifteen 
years or so, only one has taken the appointment from the 
legislature or governor and entrusted it to the popular vote. 
Perhaps the time is not far off when the judiciary will have 
a life tenure of office, even though election by popular vote 
remains in force in the majority of States, as at present. = 

IX. 
I have dwelt at some length on the experiences of the 
United States in working out the elective principle in their 
system of government and especially in connection with those 
classes of public officials who should be non-political in their 
tenure, so that my Canadian readers may thoroughly 
appreciate the consequences of the arguments of those who | 
have forced the government of the premier province of 
Ontario—a province governed on the whole with discretion 
and ability, and where officials are, generally speaking, able 


the opinions of the intelligence of the country, whether they 
should not inaugurate a system which has been confessedly — 
productive of so many injurious results on the other side of 
the border. I believe that one or two thoughtless and ill- 


* Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Delaware alone retain a 
system of life tenure or of good behavior. In the other States the longest term is 
in Pennsylvania, 21 years; the shortest in Vermont, 2; in one State it is 15; in 
another, 14; in four, 12; in one, 10; in three, 9; in seven, 8; in ten, 6; in the re- 
maining States, from 4 to 7. : 
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informed persons have ventured to go so far as to urge the 
election of the minor judiciary like police magistrates and 
county judges; but such persons do not in any way represent 
the intelligence or wisdom which governs the great body of 
the people in a province, which, above all other sections, 
prides itself in its complete and well-administered system of 
local government, and in its free education, which gives 
every boy and girl in the land admirable opportunities from 
the common school to the collegiate institute or high school 
or the provincial university with its large professorial staff, 
Canada has one of the best devised systems of government 
in the world. Its strength consists in the fact that it is 
based on the experiences of the two great countries to which 
Canadians naturally look for instruction or warning—Eng- 
land and the United States. \ Its institutions have kept pace 
with the development of the sound principles of parlia- 
mentary and federal government, and possess all that 
elasticity and capacity to meet critical situations as they 
arise, which is wanting in the too rigid system of the United 
States whose constitution is mainly based on principles which 
existed in the middle of last century, and are now not quite 
equal to the conditions of modern political progress. Neither 
at Washington nor in any State of the Union is there a 
ministry owing responsibility to the people’s representatives, 
and the consequence is a constant friction between the 
executive and legislative authorities, and an absence of all 
such control of legislation and administration, as exists 
under a system of parliamentary government. On the other 
hand, there is at Ottawa and in every province of the 
Canadian federation, a cabinet which represents the majority 
of the people as represented in the legislature, which is 
constitutionally bound to explain and defend every executive 
and administrative act, from the appointment of a lieutenant- 
governor or a judge to a sheriff, registrar or county attorney. 
Its tenure of office depends on the confidence of the legis- 
lature and if its members forfeit that, then they may appe 
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ELECTED OR APPOINTED OFFICIALS? 
Such a deadlock as may occur at 
The 


to the people in accordance with the practice and rule of 
any time between President and Congress within the next 


responsible government. 
two years is impossible under the Canadian system. 
executive in Canada is always represented and consequently — 


the 
and 
ent 
of 
ns 
| of able to exercise a potent influence in the halls of the legis- | 
hes lature by the means of ministers responsible to the popular 
= house. An appeal to the people as a consequence of a dead- + 
100 lock or crisis, will immediately settle all difficulties and 
aff bring in either the same ministry or a new cabinet with 
ome adequate support to carry their measures in parliament, and 
administer public affairs. ‘The remedy under such circum- 
ich stances is speedy and decisive—not delayed, as in the United _ 4 
ng: States, by the checks and guards that prevent popular - 
—_ opinion acting immediately on the executive and adminis- 
lia- tration. In Canada the judiciary is independent equally of 
hat the crown and of popular influences, since a judge can only 
ney be removed during his life tenure of office by successful 
ted impeachment in parliament. ‘The public service enjoys all 
rs the advantages that arise from permanency of tenure and 
nie independence of a popular vote. The people know s whom : 
to fix responsibility for every bad appointment. Underthe 
be system of the United States an incapable and even unworthy 
-_ man may be appointed to an office, and continue in itin the = 
the majority of cases as long as he can retain the confidence and - = 
all support of the party manager of his district. An incom- be 
— petent man may be elected time and again, and the nation — < 
her know and care nothing about it, but in Canada the humblest 
the appointment may be subject to the rigid scrutiny of the F 
ity parliament of Canada or of the legislature of a province, : 
ec according as it is of Dominion or provincial character. All 
7 the debates of the parliament and the legislatures of Canada we 
- are reported in the press to an extent that is not customary ; 
in the case of Congress or of the State legislatures, and what 
is said reaches every corner of the Dominion. Canadians — 
can fix the blame on some one, but who is to punish the 
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party manager or the people misled by him? A system of 
government like that of Canada which places the respon. 
sibility on a body of legally constituted advisers of the 
crown, or in other words a committee of the legislature, has 
clearly enormous advantages in the case of appointments to 
public office over a system like that of the United States 
which spreads responsibility over so wide a surface that no 
one may be reached. 

The writer believes, after giving much consideration to 
this important subject, that it would be indeed an unhappy 
hour for the good and efficient government of Canada, 
were the intelligence of any section to be so blinded as to 
lead it away from the sound doctrines that have hitherto 
preserved us from the evils which have weakened the po- 
litical structure of the Federal Republic. If in a moment 
of indiscretion any Canadian legislature were to yield to 
the ill-advised demands of party in order to obtain a tem- 
porary political advantage, and attempt the experiment of 
the elective system in the case of the officials whose tenure 
of office is now a matter of deliberate inquiry, it would be 
literally the thin edge of a wedge which would gradually 
and surely split up the durable foundation on which govern- 
ment rests. ‘The history of the American States very clearly 
shows that when you once give certain privileges and rights 
to a people it is not possible to withdraw them directly and 
immediately. No politician would dare now to ask for such 
constitutional changes as would suddenly sweep away the 
entire elective principle in the case of all national and State 
administrative, executive and judicial officers, except the 
president, vice-president, governors, lieutenant-governors, 
and political heads of departments who occupy positions 
somewhat analogous to those of ministers of the crown but 
without their responsibilities.* All that may be attempted 


* “The great number of candidates for election confuses and disgusts the voters 
in much the same degree that it makes the business of caucus management 
intricate, active and profitable. The election of such officers as constables, 
county clerks, secretaries, justices and judges, whose functions are in uo sense 
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is to curtail aud modify those privileges from time to time, 
as has already been done in the case of municipal elective 
officers and of the judiciary. If once in Canada the elective 
principle were applied to sheriffs, registrars and a few other 
officials in the province, it would not be long before a 
politician would make himself popular by extending the 
system to police magistrates, and all classes of officials. In 
all probability, the pressure would be so great even on the 
Dominion parliament that it would have great difficulty in 
stemming the torrent that provincial indiscretion might set 
flowing by the removal of those wise barriers which sound 
policy has heretofore raised up against popular and party 
license. A federal union rests on a broad basis of states 
or provinces and the political conditions of every state or 
province must more or less, sooner or later, influence those 
of the federation or dominion to which those states and 
provinces give life and union. Once adopt the elective 
principle generally in the provinces, it is obvious the con- 
sequences would be most serious to the Dominion. The 
result would be that Canada would be no longer English as 
respects a fundamental principle of government. She would 
become Americanized by the adoption, not of those features 
of the system of her neighbors which might give her addi- 
tional strength and unity, but rather of those methods which 
would be more or less destructive of political morality and 
in direct antagonism to those principles of sound and efficient 
government which true Canadians are ambitious to see gather 
force while they are laboring to establish on durable founda- 
tions a new nationality on this continent. 

House of Commons, Ottawa, Canada. J. G. BouRINOT. 


representative, and who were appointed until the speils system had become estab- 
lished, is indefensible upon any sound principles. The changes that made them 
elective were naturally desired by all those interested in the patronage of party 
chieftains or gains of primary elections. To make the re-appointment of such 
officers safe and satisfactory, we must reform the civil service. To relieve the 
primary system of the demoralizing duty of selecting officers in no sense rep- 
resentative, and only ministerial and administrative, we must make such officers 
again appointive.” D. B. Eaton in “Cyclopedia of Political Science,’’ Art, 
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THE PACIFIC RAILWAY DEBTS. 


_ The thirty years’ term of the original loan of the United 
States to the Pacific Railroad has rolled round, there matured 
January 16, 1895, the first installment of bonds issued to the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company for the first piece of road 
built and accepted under the act; during the years 1896, 
’97, 98 and ’g9, chiefly in 1898, other installments fall due, 
aggregating in all $64,623,512. These six per cent bonds 
are a full obligation of the United States, as between the 
holders and the maker ; there is nothing for the Treasury 
to do, but to pay them, or to extend them on acceptable 
terms. Since they are security for circulating bank notes 
the latter course can easily be followed, at not more than 
three nor less than two per cent, at the convenience of the 
Treasury, and these need give us no further concern here, 

But as between the maker of these subsidy bonds and the 
companies who first received them they constitute a debt 
nominally due and payable by the latter, or their successors, 
together with arrearages of interest also advanced, and only 
in part reimbursed by transportation services, or provided by 
sinking fund accumulations. The amount of this arrearage 
may now be closely approximated, and it is evident that, 
dealing with all the debtor companies together, it will fall 
not far short of the principal sums, or about $125,000,000 in 
all, of which fully $70,000,000 will be for the Central Pacific 
and $55,000,000 for the Union. ‘The exact figures at any 
given date cannot be stated with precision on account of the 
mass of counter-credits for services delayed, disputed or 
otherwise in suspense. Indeed, certain judgments for large 
aggregate amounts, not subject to application on these debts, 


* The repayments by services in the twenty-five years of through operation 
equal one-fourth only of the interest disbursements or about one and a half per 
cent per annum on the debt. =a =_ 
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oe nevertheless withheld as offsets to this accruing claim of 
_ government. 

By the Act of 1862 construed literally these advances wer 
_ secured by a ‘‘first mortgage’’ (subsequently in 1864 waived) 
upon the condition that ‘‘ said company shall pay said bonds 
at maturity’’ and that on a failure or refusal to redeem said 
bonds or any part of them, when required to do so, the 
United States might take possession of the aided property 
for its own use and benefit. There are other complicated 
provisions for partial current payments for service and in one 
twentieth of the ‘‘net earnings.’’ It is evident that these 
cautionary clauses were properly introduced to secure some 
thing beyond and more important than the return of the 
face value of the bonds and interest at a given date, viz., the 
early completion of the road through, or, that failing, the 
control of the corpus, and if need be, its transfer to other 
hands. Although following the formula of indentures to 
secure the return of money, the acts and successive amend 


rather to ensure the doing of certain work without delay, 
the creation of the road, its use, enjoyment and prestige 
rather than the customary loan of money for hire. A get- 
eration has passed since the contract was made, but it must 
be construed with the lights then before the parties. 

This view is borne out by reference to the emergency of the 
time and the antecedents in military and postal transportation. 
The supply of Rocky Mountain forts, and a scanty overland 
mail had cost as much as $7,200,000 a year, while anima 
power was employed and while the government was insuret 
of the freight. It is fair to assume that the expectation of 
the parties was that the government patronage would itself 
so-expand after completion of the roads, as to cancel the 
current interest, $3,900,000 per annum, and that the sub 
sequent participation in the net earnings, in the course of the 
eighteen or twenty years allotted, would be so considerable as 
to liquidate the principal sums, or nearly so. That both 
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sources failed to do so much is in good part the voluntary 
doing of the government and the misfortune of the com- 

ies. It is difficult to reconcile these facts with the theory 
of a right of foreclosure long after completion, merely to 
collect a residue of subordinate debt. 

The legal status of this debt is that of a book account, 
the security for which is, or rather was, a statutory lien on 
the aided portions of the road and the corresponding equip- 
ment. Even if recourse to foreclosure could fairly be 
claimed, or were sustained by the higher courts, it can 
readily be shown to be a barren remedy. As a punishment 
aimed at transgressors it would miss the mark and injure 
only innocent third parties who are already sufficiently 
victims. Except for the decorum and its terror to under- 
lying claims, the second mortgage theory might as well be 
abandoned and all thought of proceeding on that line. Of 
the three courses open to Congress, but one has any serious 
claim to attention. These three courses are: 

I. Relinquishment of the debt, except as repaid by current 
services. 

II. Attempted foreclosure and possession, followed by 
transfer to new owners or lessees, or by operation for govern- 
ment account. 

III. Extension of the debt at such rate of interest as the 
earnings will justify after providing for necessary prior fixed 
charges. 

First—Pleas have been made before Congressional com- 
mittees, not without ingenuity, to have these debts waived 
and expunged, or rather commuted into a perpetual obliga- 
tion to carry mails, troops and supplies. Had this enter- 
prise failed to pay its way, as was expected, or had its 
promoters paid every demand except only profits to the 
shareholders, there are many plausible and equitable reasons 
why a magnanimous course would be opportune. Nobody, 
however, has had the hardihood to formulate such a Bill or 
Report. On the other hand, there are more grave reasons 
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why the claim should be treated as a valid debt, to be repaid 
to the last dollar. It will never do to set up the Treasury 
as a target to be aimed at on the principle of condoning 
failures. The Nicaragua Canal Company in some shape 
will be the next applicant for Treasury assistance, and no 
worse precedent (for its success) could be devised than to 
condone the debt to the Pacific Railroad Companies. It 
would be preferable to let it stand though it were indeed a 
hopelessly ‘* bad debt.’’ 

Second.—Nor is the expediency of resort to foreclosure 
any more hopeful. As already stated, the right of the 
government to take possession under this statutory mortgage 
is not clear. Beyond doubt its right to do so was in full 
force until the completion of the roads was a fact or in plain 
sight. With the junction of the rails in May, 1869, that 
right lapsed forever, except in the improbable contingency 
of an abandonment or neglect (and then only to supply the 
omission), an event not likely to arrive unless by the com- 
plicity of the government. Of course, it is within the 
sovereign power to take forcible possession of this railroad; 
subject, however, to the obligation to compensation for 
private property taken; but that is a general power not 
derivable under its statutory claim. ‘The astute Senators 
who framed and supported the Thurman Act of 1878, willing 
as they were to tie the hands of the companies, reached the 
conclusion that their power over them was not absolute, but 
only forbade dividends to the stock until after twenty-five 
per cent of the net earnings had been applied to the subsidy 
debt. ‘The Supreme Court, by a bare majority, adjudged 
that Congress had the power over the income of the. com- 
panies—not by reason of this statutory pledge, nor yet by 
virtue of the reservation, in words, of the right ‘‘to alter, 
amend or repeal,’’ but by the absence of power in one legis 
lature to bind its successors; which right, be it observed, is 
limited where contract or vested rights have intervened to 
what is just and reasonable as between the parties. This 
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latter is a function for the courts, and not for Congress, to 
declare.* 

The practical situation is rather complicated than cleared 
by the assertion of this right of foreclosure. To begin with, 
the prior liens, equal in amount to the face of the subsidy, 
must be assumed, and either paid off or extended. Suppose 
they were to make common cause with the stockholders and 
claim the road itself, or demand their money, they could, 
with the same cash, turn round and parallel every essential 
portion of aided road, and ally themselves with branches 
and terminal lines on which the United States has no lien. 
No one knows this advantage better than the directors of 
these companies. Quite recently a new Pacific line (the 
Great Northern, the fifth on United States territory) has 
been completed to Puget Sound at a cost of one-third that of 
the original Union-Central line. Furthermore, who are to 
be the bidders at a sale, outside of the first mortgage holders 
and the government? Much as the managers of railways 
quarrel among themselves for a division of freight money, 
there is too much esprit du corps among them for any respon- 
sible company to appear as a competitive bidder. It would, 
moreover, be in danger of speedy and condign punishment 
from the owners of these indispensable branches, feeders, 
terminal facilities and tributary ocean steam lines. No one 
can afford to own the piece of railroad laid across these dry 
deserts and high mountains and which does not also have its 
own entrance to either Council Bluffs, Kansas City, Denver 
orSan Francisco. ‘The nation is bound by honor and contract 
to respect the claim of outsiders to the extent of $25,000 per 
mile for the eastern portion of the main line, and about 
$35,000 per mile for the western portion. 

Foreclosure is not only no legal solution ; it is no practical 
solution. It is the forerunner of mischief only. In his 
volume, giving a compact history of the work and the tribu- 
lations, entitled the ‘‘ Union Pacific Railway,’’ Mr. John P. 


* See U. S. Reports on Interest case and Thurman Act. 
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Davis, though accepting the right of foreclosure withoyt 
question, in a concluding chapter as to its future sums up 
the equities of the case very fairly and ably, and abundantly 
disposes of the expediency of it by showing the multiplied 
difficulties, perplexities and expense of an attempt to operate 
the 2494 miles of road on which its claims rest. As matters 
now stand, it requires, to manage this claim, a set of goy- 
ernment directors, a committee of each House of Congress, 
a special bureau with accountants and engineer in the depart- 
ment, and at intervals a special commission to make an 
independent report. If the government owned the roads, its 
duties would be still more numerous and embarrassing. 
One may have much sympathy with the people of Cali- 
fornia—a hundred thousand of whom petition to have the 
decision take this course. The evils they so eloquently 
portray, however, are those which other parts of the country 
share with them, to a greater or lessextent. They see other 
communities enjoying the benefits of a sharp competition in 
rail-carriage, in through freights carried at bare train 
expenses, while the burden of fixed charges and adminis- 
tration is left to be sustained by local traffic; that is to say, 
a portion of the traffic of railroads (like the business of the 
Post-office, which tolerates no competitor) is done at less 
than the service costs; it is deemed better to have it, and 
keep the larger force of men and rolling stock employed, 
than to lose it. The people of California would like the 
government to provide them with this cheap carriage for 
their interior freights on the same basis as the overland 
business, which they now enjoy to the full, since private 
capital is unwilling to doso. ‘The fares and freights in Cali- 
fornia itself are not high nor unreasonable, tried by any 
standard. This is the same grievance, cropping up in a 
hundred other places, which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was organized to grapple with, but which it can do 
but little to alleviate. 
The suggestion emanating from the same State that the 
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Attorney-General should bring suit against the original 
directors of the railway companies, to recover large sums 
wrongfully obtained, is not a fortunate one. As a means of 
reimbursing these maturing claims, it is inadequate. ‘This 
course was, in fact, tried years ago, as a sequel of the Credit 
Mobilier scandal, before the Circuit Court at Hartford, when 
the court ruled that it was for the Union Pacific stockholders, 
not the government, to move, as they were the parties 
wronged, if any. In like manner it is the stockholders of 
the Central Pacific (now for the most part in Europe) who 
are at liberty to bring suit, if anybody, for restitution of 
plunder, under this exceptional California statute made to 
curb the dishonesty of mining company officials, but easily 
evaded as toall. Will the stockholders do so? No; for the 
reason that it would be throwing away good money after 
bad; and, besides, they have to fear the possible hostility of 
the same men, or their successors, intrenched in power, and 
able to injure even if dislodged. It is easy for the essayist, 
the lawyer or the legislator, unfamiliar with the mysteries 
of Wall street and railroad finance and management, to 
make charges, frame bills and indictments, but not so the 
practical work of negotiation and redress. 

An illustration (one of many drawn from the checkered 
history of the Union Pacific Company) may serve to show 
how difficult is the situation in this subdued railroad war- 
fare, and how embarrassing at times is the choice of courses, 
with the best disposition to follow the ethically right. 
While the Union Pacific road was under construction, and J. 
Gould and J. Fisk were in full control of the Erie, the latter 
made an attempt to ‘‘ break into’’ the Union Pacific Com- 
pany, the associate supposed to be in the background. Some 
years later, after they had been ousted from the Erie, Gould 
had acquired the Missouri Pacific, of which the Kansas 
Pacific (subsidized) was the natural prolongation toward 
Denver and the Pacific. By the Act of Congress the Union 
Company was required to operate the main line with the 
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other eastern branches ‘‘as one continuous line.’ It 
claimed that to charge the local rate from the Cheyenne 
Junction, midway of its length (which rate was, in many 
cases, higher than the rate throughout the entire Union 
Pacific line) was a sufficient compliance with the act. Suits 
were carried from court to court, but in the meantime the 
Kansas road was being starved, its development cramped, 
Its stock went down to near zero and the first mortgages to 
50. This was Gould’s opportunity, which, with character. 
istic nimbleness and secrecy, he improved. He acquired 
enough stock of the Union to become a director and all of 
the Kansas that he could buy, in open market or privately, 
He was thus on both sides of the trade and informed of the 
counsels and plans of both parties. When it became immi- 
nent that the Supreme Court would have to decide in favor 
of the Kansas Company, he suggested a consolidation of the 
two. The other directors demurred—for obvious reasons— 
whereupon he replied in effect: ‘‘ Very well, gentlemen; as 
you like; but if you refuse the Missouri and Kansas Com- 
panies will build from Denver to Salt Lake and the Central 
terminus at Ogden, and then where will you be?’’ This 
alternative would have been a proper and feasible thing to 
do. His views prevailed and the result was an exchange 
of share for share of stock, the assumption of the bonded 
and floating debt of the impoverished partner company, 
payment of deferred interest; in all a profit to the shrewd 
speculator and his friends of not less than ten millions, and 
perhaps nearer twenty. 

There would indeed be poetic justice, and also justice of 
the law and constitution, if some of these extorted gains 
could somehow be recovered for the unfortunate small stock- 
holders, who are the parties really defrauded. The govern- 
ment, as we shall presently see, may recover its entire claim 
without allowance for equitable set-off, but how and whence 
are the confiding shareholders to get back their money when 
a whole century’s earnings are to be pledged to others in 
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advance of them? ‘True, the Attorney-General has moved 
against the Stanford estate, ostensibly on behalf of this : 
maturing claim of the government, but it is likely that this 
was intended and understood by counsel more to ‘stay 
waste ’’ of the assets than in the hope of securing any part 
tothe Treasury, and in this way the prosecution is a real } 
service to the Stanford University, rather than an injury, as 
is sometimes alleged. Had all the great fortunes made out wy 
of this government subsidy experiment been disposed of for 
objects as worthy, and placed in as enlightened and compe- 
tent hands as this one, Congress and the public might indeed 
overlook or condone the irregularity of their acquisition. 
There is but one honorable way in which approximate 
justice may be done to all parties concerned in this Pacific 
Railroad venture, but, alas! it is not free from difficulties. 
If, notwithstanding the objections to government ownership, 
itis decided to take these defaulting companies’ property, 
the only fair way is to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase the stock of both, to be delivered within ninety 
days, at say $50 per share, at which rate it would secure 
nearly all the $68,000,000 of Central, and $60,000,000 of 
Union, at a cost under $64,000,000. ‘This would double its 
original investment, but by careful nursing it might prove a a! 
judicious purchase, since it would carry control of four or 
five times the original aided mileage. This policy need not 
be urged on behalf of the shareholders, but on the ground 
of fairness. It is one of the curses of corporate management 
that out of it the managing directors can enrich themselves, 
while their confiding fellow-shareholders are impoverished. 
In this respect the Pacific Company officials have been con- 
spicuous offenders. If the legislative favor is to be invoked 
on behalf of anybody besides the local patrons of the road, it 
may with equal reason be asked on behalf of defrauded and 
comparatively helpless investors in the stock, many of them 
women and orphans dependent upon the expected income, 
and none the less deserving because living abroad; they 
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trusted to the honor and dignity of an American enterprise 
in which the government itself was chief creditor. 
Third.—The government would seem to be shut up to the 
third remedy. Compulsory or pursuing legislation is at best 
futile; the sovereign authority cannot be resorted to except 
as an extraordinary or war power; assignment of the stock. 
holders’ rights is hardly practicable, because it is but a first 
step in an untried policy looking far beyond the recovery of 
the debts. There remains the alternative of mutual accom- 
modation. Valuable as are these lines of railway with their 
affiliated connections, in the hands of their owners; the co- 
operation of stockholders is necessary to meet these onerous 
claims. The margin between solvency and insolvency is 
too narrow to tolerate clashing or forcible measures. The 
nation being a large customer of the roads is enabled to get 
some current return upon its outlay, the equivalent of a low 
rate of interest. By simply withholding the compensation 
for transport, it gets, taking a series of years together, a rate 
of one and a half per cent on the new debt (or three per cent 
on the old); or taking the corporations separately about two 
per cent from the eastern and one per cent from the western, 
the disparity being caused by the double volume of public 
service accruing to the Union Company. An insurrection, 
or foreign war, might carry the yield much higher. In view 
of the equitable considerations above named, and the fact 
that whatever the amounts demanded, and time granted, 
the payments must be a tax upon the local traffic, is not 
this enough and a fair basis for commutation of interest ? 
How about the repayment of the principal? Some induce- 
ment should be provided for its early liquidation. The ma- 
turity of a fraction of the subsidy bonds does not alter the 
moral, nor seriously the legal, status of the parties. It 1s 
the duty of the nation to help the credit of its debtor where 
its own claims are not prejudiced thereby. It can grant an 
extension of time, a long time, without sacrifice, and as it 
can do nothing practicable but that, that should be done 
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willingly and helpfully. This extension need not be as 
great as some of the bills before Congress provide, viz., a 
fixed period of fifty or a hundred years, all of which is to be 
consumed in the process; but ought to be a maximum period 
of a hundred years with an inducement to shorten the time. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams, while president of the Union 
Pacific Railway Company, not long ago, stated to a com- 
mittee of Congress that he expected to repay the govern- 
ment advances at maturity. He probably did not refer to 
the arrears of interest, but to the principal only. In less 
than two years his company was pledging all its treasury 
assets (a hundred millions face value), as security for a loan 
of twenty millions to meet floating debt, and soon after- 
ward passed into the hands of receivers as a bad insolvent. 
In finance the optimist, however delightful as a man, is a 
great danger to himself and especially to his friends—wit- 
ness the examples of M. de Lesseps, the Barings abroad, and 
Messrs. Jay Cooke, Henry Villard and others at home. 
The mistake arose in overestimating these treasury assets, 
stocks and bonds on tributary lines. 

The conduct of the negotiation has passed from the presi- 
dent of the company to a tripartite combination of the gov- 
ernment directors and a reorganization committee of bond- 
holders or the stockholding directors on the one side, with 
the two committees of Congress and the Executive on the 
side of the government. No final settlement is likely to be 
reached before the new Congress convenes, both because of 
want of time to thrash out so complicated a question, and 
because a majority of each House lacks confidence in the 
recommendations of its committee. It will take such a 
body a long time to discover for itself the controlling ele- 
ments of this settlement, since it will not give credence to its 
own organs, nor to the advocates of the railroad companies. 
These elements are: 

(a2) The efficient maintenance of the road as a military 
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(6) The government demands must be drawn from local 
traffic, the competitive through traffic yielding little beyond 
train expenses. 

(c) Some prospect of moderate dividends, in the near 
future, should be held out to stockholders; otherwise the 
management will be poor and the stock a foot-ball of Wal 
street. 

(7) The government claim may properly be waived jp 
favor of the depressed industries along these interior lines, 
and in favor of certain desirable permanent improvements 
for the general public benefit. 

(e) The earning power of the properties cannot be ex- 
pected to improve much in the next thirty years. 

It requires no demonstration to prove that large systems 
of railroads cannot permanently be operated by receiverships 
under the order of courts, nor that the proper custodians of 
such property are the owners. A railroad at best is a very 
complicated organization, and the situation of these aided 
roads is full of special detail and complications. To ensure 
efficient repairs and renewals, to secure money, materials and 
service at the best rates, there must be something like per- 
manence and self-interest in the management. The govern- 
ment, not less than the minor patrons, is interested in the 
safe and certain transmission of mails, troops and supplies 
far beyond its interest in the early liquidation of this debt. 
The Oregon branch of the Central Pacific is now more 
necessary as a military line than is any other, except the 
Southern Pacific along the Mexican frontier, and neither of 
these roads is likely to be paralleled for a century. Both 
portions of the aided lines have become integrate parts of 
vast complex systems nearly 10,000 miles in extent, with 
their own steamship lines, hotels, coal mines, etc. Dis 
entanglement has become well-nigh impossible. Joint 
ownership is less difficult. 

The Union Pacific has for years been estopped from paying 
dividends. This has not benefited the United States a 
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icle; it was a restraint applied by Congress years too 
late. The result might have been foreseen; high rentals, 
including guaranteed dividends of branch and tributary 
lines, wholesale construction of new lines with guarantees of 
interest, or ‘‘constructive mileage’’ allowances. The profits 
have gone to insiders, while the entrapped investors have 
remained shorn just the same. ‘The Oregon Short Line, the 
Northern Utah and Montana, the Denver and Gulf are 
specimens of the absurd competition with neighbor companies 
for territorial controi. ‘The receivership will enable the in- 
solvent to relieve himself of the excessive load of some of these 
burdensome leases, guarantees and preferences; but others of 
them will have to be retained as a charge upon the main 
line for many years. 

The Reorganization Committee of the crippled Union 
Pacific bondholders, in which the government is amply 
represented, is reported to favor the very customary device 
in such cases of a ‘‘ blanket mortgage,’’ covering main line 
branches, and ‘Treasury assets, of an amount large enough to 
cover all outstanding bonded debt, estimated at $140,000,000, 
of which it is proposed to allot nearly one-half to the United 
States in lieu of its existing claim. ‘The rate of interest on 
the latter is to be about two and a half per cent, and on the 
other portions of the issue four and five, according to the 
priority and merit of their present holdings. If the stock- 
holders deliberately choose thus to advance the lien of the 
government to that of co-equality with the other bondholders 
and to postpone their hopes of returns for a century, it is an 
act of uncalled-for self-sacrifice. No one will complain, 
unless the first mortgage holders refuse to accept the security 
thus diluted. ‘To carry out such a plan the government 
must step in as guarantor that the entire loan shall be taken. 
Who else is to advance the money to non-assenting bond- 
holders? As a dilatory device it may answer, but not as a 
settlement. It does not require the prophetic gift to foresee 
that this is practically an irredeemable issue. With the first 
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unfavorable year’s business there would be a default, and 
the settlement would all have to be gone over again, with 
the government in a different situation—that of half owner, 
Besides, it fixes the payment at the full term of fifty or more 
years, there being no provision for the reimbursement for 
the Treasury bonds earlier than those in private hands, 
Again the government has no right to have its security 
improved, except for valuable consideratiou. The mere 
extension of time for payment is not an equivalent; it is 
not a forbearance—it is a necessity—of the creditor. Far 
better would it be to make some allowance of interest on 
principal in consideration of the earliest practicable pay- 
ment consistent with the stability of the roadway and 
structures and the liberation of the local customers. 

The Central Pacific Company seems to have escaped the 
vigilance of Congress, as it was not included in the estoppel 
of dividends. Like the Union it paid as high as six per cent 
dividends for a few years (this was the period during which 
the stock was unloaded on the public), then suspended 
altogether, after which it resumed at the rate of two per 
cent, until the financial stringency of 1893. Inasmuch asa 
third part of its mileage is non-aided, and this the most 
profitable in operation, there was no injustice in this, as 
moderate contributions were simultaneously made to first 
mortgage sinking funds, and the Thurman Act complied 
with. For the future, however, it would be well to provide 
that neither of these three corporations should be allowed to 
divide as profits more than two per cent per annum, either 
on their own shares or of any controlled or leased line, on 
the existing basis of stock to mileage, and not in any case 
unless actually earned, until at least one semi-annual install- 
ment of the government claim had been anticipated, or 
unless some equivalent concession had been made to the 
non-competitive local shippers and passengers. 

None of the bills heretofore reported to Congress contains 
any provision for waiving the claim of the government on 
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behalf of the settlers and industries tied up to this aided 
line and unable to use any other. This is a thing worth 
guarding. In like manner, the public claim may be waived, 
or rather its acceleration may be waived, in favor of two 
important improvements at the California end of the road, 
which obviously must remain in abeyance until this settle- 
ment is effected or provided for. One of them is a ten-mile 
tunnel under the crest of the Sierra Nevada range, thus 
obviating some 2500 feet of elevation, and avoiding nearly 
all the snow-galleries and sheds, with their risks, incon- 
venience and expense. The other is a bridge across the 
Straits of Carquinez, to replace the ferry transfer. The cost 
of these may be roughly estimated at $10,000,000 and 
$2,500,000 respectively. There should be no increase of 
stock for either. 

With the supporting co-operation of Congress the out- 
standing first mortgage bonds of main line and essential 
branches may be refunded into new consolidated bonds, 
bearing four per cent interest, secured by prior liens on the 
whole property. This authority ought to be cheerfully 
granted, for without it the companies may not be able to 
refund at less than five. Here is a saving, not at the expense: 
of the government, nor the patrons, nor the stockholders; 
it is a sort of relinquishment of interest on the part of 
capitalists for increased security and immunity, which all 
concerned should willingly accept. To whose benefit should 
this saving of two per cent on say $120,000,000 of under- 
lying mortgages inure; to the companies, or to the govern- 
ment? Unhesitatingly, to neither exclusively, but to both 
incommon. Here then is a source whence $2,400,000 may 
be drawn yearly, and half that much at least can be spared 
at once for appliance on the capital of the subsidy debt. 
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CONDENSED TABLE, showing the capital, bonded debts, sink. 
ing funds, of the Union and Central Pacific Railroad 
Companies approximately as of recent dates. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. , 
(Including Kansas Pacific, but excluding Central Branch.) 


OUTSTANDING, 
CAPITAL STOCK, main line, 1827 miles ......... $60, 691,050 


BONDED DEBT: 
First mortgage, main line (no 


sinking fund). ...... $27,229,000 
First mortgage, Kansas Pacific 7 
and Denver and Pacific . . 12,209,000 


Total having undisputed prior- 
ity over United States lien . 


: Kansas Pacific, on aided 395, and 
aaa Ja non-aided and land grant . . . $11,724,000 
; Union Pacific collateral trust. . . 11,224,000 
Union Pacific sundry earlier trust 


coh ett Gh 


; Union Pacific sundry mortgage 
bonds on portions. ...... 4,559,635 


Total liens subordinate to United 


Total funded debt Union Pacific “a a ] 
DEDUCT : 
Sinking funds, estimated . . $s, 
Land, cash and funds . . . . 10,807,357 
807,357 
Bonded debt, exclusive of Uni- ' —_— 
ted States subsidy. .... $63,171,278 
UNITED STATES AID BONDs : 
Principal Union and Kansas 
i 


| 30, 1894 
| 


Apparent net debt to the United 


of land, cash and notes, $500,000 . . . . 10,698,702 ‘Diet 
Net balance company bonded debt . . . 


Tue Pacrric RAmWwAY DEBTs. 


Total principal and interest ad- 


Less repaid by services and 
United States sinking fund, 


etc., as per Treasury ledgers 34,281,518 


‘ 

Total debt net for account of its > . ¢£ 
Hi 
The bulk of this debt bears six per cent interest, and the average is : < 
near six. “a 
The present fixed charge would seem to be about $8,000,000 for if 


interest exclusive of rentals, guarantees and sinking fund require- 
ments, $1,250,000 per annum, largely on branch lines and feeders. 
Besides the 1827 miles of its own the Union Pacific controls by stocks, 
bonds, leases, 5868 miles, on account of which it incurs large obliga- 
tions. Many of these may be scaled down. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY ee 


(Including Western Pacific.) 


OUTSTANDING. 
CaPrTaL STOCK, of which $724,500 is held in Treasury in 


BONDED DEBT : 


First mortgage, main line and branches, 


- Total having undisputed priority over 
‘United States lien . $47,875,000 
Fines of 1939 (issued since lease of road) 11,000,000 


Total bonded debt Central Pacific road 


Depuct : Company sinking funds, exclusive 


noe $48, I 76, 298 
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UNITED STATES AID BonDs: 
Central Pacific and Western Pacific prin- _ 
Interest disbursed to 1894. ...... 42,669,882 
Total principal and interest advanced . . $70,555,562 
Less repaid by services, cash and sinking 
Apparent net balance, December 31, 1893 . . $56,884, 
Total net debt for account of itsown lines. ...... $105,060, 302 


The Central Pacific Railroad is leased to the Southern Pacific Com. 
pany, which agrees to pay interest and fixed charges. Net earnings 
were sufficient to meet charges but not dividends in 1893. For 1894 the 
financial condition is not improved. 


The original charter conferred the power of consolidation 
on these four or five subsidized corporations, after comple. 
tion, and it would have been wise policy to have merged the 
two main companies years ago, and thus have saved much 
friction between them, and avoided the consequent building of 
superfluous lines. The Union Pacific has had the misfortune 
of internal dissensions almost from the first, and has not always 
been judiciously financiered; its burdens are unduly swollen, 
and its field of operations open to assaults of its rivals from 
which it suffers continually. The lease of the Central 
Pacific to the Southern should be canceled, and the Union 
take the place of the Southern. If the stockholders of 
both companies would but take the trouble to register their 
shares in their own names, and authorize an equitable con- 
solidation, terms could be found and this consummation 
promptly reached. The Central Pacific managers (who are 
now only small stockholders) have been stubborn for their 
own advantage, and have thus far presented a united front. 
Perhaps the two cannot be dealt with by legislation on 
exactly the same footing, but in some way a sort of coercion 
could be put on one or the other, to promote a consolidation 
which would benefit the community at large. 
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For the sake of simplicity it would be preferable to have 
the amount of new indebtedness, when ascertained, cut up 
into one hundred annual (or preferably two hundred semi- 
annual) installments of the principal sum, one of which 
shall become payable each six months, together with the 
interest on all deferred payments. It is possible, of course, 
to add the whole interest at once to the principal and then 
divide this into two hundred equal payments; but this only 
excites distrust, and nearly the same uniformity of require- 
ments can be reached by a graded rate of interest commenc- 
ing at one and one-half per cent for the first ten years, with 
a gradual increase toward six per cent for the last decennium, 
with a proviso that, in the event of unlooked-for prosperity, 
the remainder may be canceled at any time at the then pre- 
vailing rate. This would create a powerful inducement to 
extinguish the government claim at the earliest rather than 
at the latest date. The practical working of this plan may 
be seen from the subjoined statement, for the two com- 
panies combined (of which about sixty per cent would be 
borne by the Union and forty by the Central), whereby, if 
the debt were anticipated in the forty-ninth year, the average 
rate of interest paid would be 2.2 per cent; if on the seventy- 
fourth year, 3.1 per cent; and if allowed to run to maturity, 
3.3 per cent. 

It would not be difficult to frame a much-needed section or 
two in amendment of the pending bills which should secure 
these salutary ends: (1) To enhance the borrowing power 
of the debtors; (2) to provide for an anticipation of the 
subsidy debt in advance of the prior liens; (3) to promote a 
consolidation, and at the same time dispense with the cum- 
bersome supervision of directors, bureau and commission; 
(4) to shield the local traffic from undue oppression; (5) to 
encourage the construction of certain great permanent struc- 
tures, and to insure the maintenance of a superior roadway; 
(6) to prohibit payment of dividends by lessor or lessee 
companies without the consent of the Secretary of the 
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Interior, or in excess of two per centum per annum, so long 
as one-half of the obligations delivered to the United States, 
together with the interest accrued thereon, remain unre- 
deemed. 

STATEMENT showing the operation of an annual payment of 
one per cent of a debt of $125,000,000, with a progressive 
rate of interest on deferred payments, so as to require 
approximately uniform semi-annual installments ; and also 
afford an inducement to the debtor to cancel at the earliest 
practicable date. 


Decenntum. Percent. Year. Interest. Annually. Principal. 

Ist to roth I Ist $1,250,000 $2,500,000 $125,000,000 

11th to 20th 1% 11th 1,737,000 2,987,000 112,500,000 
21st to 30th 2 21st 2,000,000 3,250,000 109,000,000 
31st to 4oth 2% 31st 2,187,500 3,437,500 87,500,000 
4ist to 5oth 3 41st 2,250,000 3, 500,000 75,000,000 
51st to 60th 3% 51st 2,187,500 3,437,500 62,500,000 
61st to 7oth 4 61st 2,000,000 3,250,000 50,000,000 
71st to 8oth 4% 71st 1,687,500 2,937,500 37,500,000 
81st to goth 81st 1,250,000 2,500,000 25,000,000 
gist to 1ooth 6 gist 750,000 2,000,000 12,500,000 


The amount of interest and the total annual requirements for the 
intervening years would be less by sums varying between $12,500 in 
the second year to $75,000 in the ninety-first year, and are readily 
ascertainable. 
RicHARD T. COLBURN. 
Elizabeth, N. J. ad 
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TERMINOLOGY AND THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
CONFERENCE. 


In the ANNALS for September, 1894, appeared a paper by 
Mr. I. W. Howerth, on the ‘‘ Present Condition of Sociology 
in the United States.’’ ‘The result of this writer’s extended 
and careful inquiry was to show ‘‘the chaotic condition of 
sociological thought.’’ Much of recent discussion has had 
a similar result, leaving the impression upon the public at 
least that there was little agreement among sociologists as to 
the nature or even the field of their science. Thus Mr. 
Spencer defines sociology as ‘‘the science of society,’’ and 
gives as a reason for adopting the term that ‘‘ no other name 
sufficiently comprehensive existed.’’ By inference, there- 
fore, we may assume that he intended the word to mean a 
comprehensive science of society. This definition is accepted 
by Ward and De Greef, and with slight variations by other 
writers. Recently, however, the propriety of this definition 
has been sharply questioned. With Small the departure is 
apparent. ‘‘ Sociology is the synthesis of all the particular 
social sciences,’’ but ‘‘not a substitute’’ for them, nor does 
it strictly include them. ‘‘ Sociology is subsequent to all 
these sciences and dependent upon them.’’ The difference 
is obvious. Economics, politics, etc., are not parts of so- 
ciology, but separate sciences, each cultivating a field within 
which sociology cannot trespass. But when they have raised 
their different crops of conclusions a new science, sociology, 
subjects these conclusions to a subsequent combining pro- 
cess by which alone they can be transformed into ‘‘ a body 
of wisdom available as a basis of deliberate social procedure.’’ 
The agricultural simile is not intended asa caricature. The 
writer himself says that sociology uses social facts ‘‘ as the 
Taw material of social ideals.”’ ins 
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Still a third and apparently very different view of soci- 
ology is vigorously championed by Professor Giddings. He 
objects to De Greef’s classification as one of ‘‘ the all com- 
prehending schemes’’ which “‘ includes everything, from the 
husbanding of corn and wine to electioneering contests in 
the Institute of France.’’ Such a conception not only re- 
quires the sociologist to be ‘‘either omniscient or superf- 
cial,’’ but it ‘‘disintegrates his science.’’ Sociology is 
‘“‘defined as the science of social elements and first princi- 
ples. It is not the inclusive but the fundamental social 
science.’’ And farther, in apparent contradiction with the 
preceding definition, ‘‘the special social sciences vest on so- 
ciology.’’ These are but fragments of his keen and vigor- 
ous indictment of former classifications. 

It is not strange that these striking differences of opinion 
should have deeply impressed the popular mind. The de- 
sirability of removing both this impression and the fact that 
caused it led to a conference recently in New York,* at 
_ which prominent representatives of all shades of opinion 
- were present, including the American writers already men- 
tioned. Sociology was there defined as the “ inclusive,”’ 
the ‘‘ co-ordinating ’’ and the ‘‘ fundamental ’’ social science, 
with all the diversity which previous utterances had led us 
to expect. The final result of the discussion, however, was 
to the minds of those present so important, that it seems de- 
sirable to give it, if possible, a more permanent and effective 
form. While I write with this end in view, I do not, of 
course, assume to speak authoritatively for the conference, 
nor shall I maintain even the form of report, except so far as 
suits my purpose. I merely give my own view of the ques- 
tion discussed, a view which I understand to be in substan- 
tial agreement with the conclusion reached by the conference. 
That conclusion was that the three unreconciled conceptions 
of sociology before mentioned are reconcilable and at the 
bottom identical. 


* December 28, 1894. See below p. 139. . 
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In the first place, only a moment’s reflection is needed to 
show that a ‘‘ co-ordinating ’’ and a “ fundamental ’’ social 
science are one and the same thing. How are the various 
sciences which deal with society to be correlated? Weare past 
the day when this correlation can be accomplished by the 
pookbinder or the printer. To bind in one volume, with the 
name, social science, treatises on economics, politics, etc., 
with possibly the prefatory remark that they all concern 
man in his relations with other men, produces much the 
same organic result as that of the daily paper which prints in 
adjacent columns accounts of a sermon, a reception and a prize 
fight under the heading, social events. Of course, no soci- 
ologist of the slightest repute has ever sanctioned this mere 
bundling together of distinct sciences under the name of 
sociology, and objections to such a process are mere attacks 
upon a man of straw. But it has not always been clear how 
the social sciences were correlated. There is plainly but one 
way which can have any scientific significance. If the 
social sciences are correlated, it must be by the possession 
of certain principles that are common to them all. If there 
are any laws which govern men in all their associations, in 
the factory, the household, the church, etc., these laws must 
certainly be regarded as fundamental. Furthermore, it is 
plain that the discovery and formulation of these laws will 
disclose the relations which subsist between those different 
sciences which deal with different classes of social phe- 
nomena. It is not clear that these sciences can be related 
in any other way than by a common dependence on funda- 
mental and universal principles. It would be idle to insist 
on a truth so obvious had not differences of form and em- 
phasis left the impression of disharmony, which it is to be 
hoped that future usage will avoid. 

This difference is most apparent in the allied question, Is 
sociology ‘‘subsequent to’’ and ‘‘ dependent upon”’ the 
other social sciences, or do they ‘‘ rest on sociology ?’’ Both 
Statements are true, as their authors readily admit, while 
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emphasizing them differently. Sociology is logically pre. 
cedent and chronologically subsequent to the differentiated 
social sciences. The universal laws governing human asso- 
ciation are necessarily ‘‘ the postulates’’ of the differentiated 
social sciences, and the latter ‘‘rest on’’ the former, but 
historically these sciences have preceded and must precede 
sociology. How do we know that a law is universal if not 
by comparing the results of many local observations? The 
special sciences furnish to the general science its data, 
receiving from the latter their postulates in exchange. The 
dependence is, of course, mutual, and should be so recog- 
nized. 

We have remaining two conceptions of sociology which 
are apparently more distinct. The ‘‘ comprehensive social 
science ’’ includes the special sciences; the ‘‘science of social 
elements and first principles’’ emphatically excludes them. 
It is perhaps too much to say that these two conceptions are 
identical, but it can be clearly shown that the difference has 
less importance than recent discussions have seemed to give 
it, there being substantial agreement as to the real relations 
involved and the wisest course to be pursued by both investi- 
gator and teacher. 

Let us notice the agreement as to facts before we discuss 
the question of terminology. Everyone admits that there 
are certain general laws governing the association of men in 
groups of every kind, and profoundly influencing the char- 
acter of these groups, even in their remotest details. These 
are comparable to gravitation, chemical affinity, etc., and 
their formulation is, conceivably at least, a definite and useful 
task. On the other hand, no one will claim that these simple 
generalizations supply all needed knowledge of society, or 
exhaust the field of scientific inquiry. These general laws 
must be studied’in their secondary or special phases, which 
are local in their manifestation. ‘This gives rise to certain 
other definite and presumably profitable tasks, the achieve- 
ments in which constitute the well-known special social 
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sciences. ‘Though logically secondary, they have developed 
historically first, on the principle so admirably formulated 
by Simmel that ‘‘the simplest results of thinking are not 
the results of the simplest thinking.’’ As to the relation of 
these secondary sciences to the primary science, there is not 
the slightest disagreement. They are dranches.* It is only 
a question whether they are branches of sociology or branches 
from sociology. When men agree upon facts, and know 
that they agree on them, questions of terminology usually 
lose their interest, but until we have a more discriminating 
public to deal with, these questions will never wholly lose 
their importance. 

Without attaching much importance to metaphor, it may 
be useful to make a larger application of the one last used. 
Atree has branches. They are dependent on the general 
life of the tree, and their general character is determined by 
it. Nevertheless, they have an individual identity and local 
peculiarities. Is the tree merely a bundle of branches? By 
no means; it has root and trunk, without which there would 
beno branches. In the case of our particular tree we are 
all agreed except as to the name. We have names for the 
branches and one name to spare—an excellent name, which 
we can apply either to the trunk or to the whole tree. Some 
say the branches are parts of the tree and others say they 
are not, all of which is obviously only a question of words, 
or rather of a single word; and even here the dispute seems 
to produce no confusion of ideas as to the facts. 

This last point is the very question at issue, and it be- 
hooves us to be sure. If the double use of the term has 
bred confusion, it will appear in the treatises on the subject. 
The most prominent of these are those of Spencer and Ward, 
both large works and based on the idea that sociology is the 

*I am, of course, speaking of economics, politics, etc., in the ordinary sense. 
If these terms are used in an extraordinary sense, nothing which has been said 
here or heretofore may find intelligible application to the new concepts which 


these familiar terms are made to stand for. This is at least an objection to 
needless innovations in accepted terminology. 
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comprehensive social science. Here, if anywhere, we should 
expect to find the special sciences actually incorporated into 
sociology. But this is far fromthe case. Spencer and Ward 
have never been counted as economists in anything but the 
most general way, though their claim to a high rank as 
sociologists is beyond dispute. Ward has been criticised for 
introducing matter too fundamental, 7. ¢., his monistic phi- 
losophy, but never, so far as I know, for going too much into 
special lines. Objection may be taken to their conclusions, 
but it can hardly be said that they have abused their inclu. 
sive definition in practice. ‘The reason is obvious. Too 
great attention to the branches would have defeated their 
purpose, and any man who has the ability for broad generali- 
zation may be trusted to appreciate that fact. That Spencer 
has had the same working conception of sociology as his 
critics was not only freely admitted by all at the conference, 
but has been admitted by them before. Says Professor 
Giddings: ‘‘ Sociology is a general science, but a general 
science is not necessarily a group of sciences’’ (to which 
Spencer would assent in theory and practice). ‘‘ No doubt 
the word will continue to be used as a short term for the 
social sciences collectively, and there is no harm in that. 
Again, in a synthetic philosophy like that of Mr. Spencer's, 
it can always be used legitimately to denote an explanation 
of social evolution in broad outlines of abstract truth.” It 
is plain, therefore, that Professor Giddings both fairly appre- 
ciates and justifies Mr. Spencer’s use of the term and his 
development of the subject of sociology. How comes it, 
then, that his carefully weighed statements have produced 
such an exaggerated contrary impression? I will venture 
an explanation based partly on his statements and partly on 
my own speculations. 

Spencer has not defined sociology as a mere group of 
special sciences or treated it as such, but he has been so inter- 
preted. This is the more possible, because more than 
almost any other man he has been talked about by men who 
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never read him. ‘To him the science of society was a tree 
with many branches. He called the tree sociology and as a 
sociologist considered mainly the trunk, leaving the branches 
to specialists in the study of their individual characters. The 
public has gotten from Spencer’s sociology little but the 
name and has applied that to the bundle of branches, be- 
cause that was all it knew about the tree. The priority of 
local investigation made this inevitable, but it was unfortu- 
nate for the progress of the science. The specialist who 
“straddled ’’ over two or three branches was deemed a soci- 
ologist, which he was not in the Spencerian or any other 
sense. Fundamentals were neglected in the effort of the 
teacher to enlarge his repertoire. Doubtless, some real soci- 
ology came of this, but only incidentally and as it were un- 
consciously. ‘Tothis objection from the standpoint of science 
was added another from the standpoint of pedagogics. The 
university which has instruction in the various social sciences 
has no room for a chair of sociology in this pseudo-sense. 
Without academic recognition sociology can make little prog- 
ress. It must not be forgotten that this pseudo-science 
never had the sanction of any reputable sociologist, but 
it gained credence and was an ugly fact to be reckoned 
with. 

Against this conception Professor Giddings has properly 
protested. To the minds of some his protest has in turn 
been liable to misinterpretation. He has seemed to over- 
emphasize the separateness of sociology from economics, etc., 
even to the extent of making it a co-ordinate science. Again, 
he has seemed at times to hold Spencer and others responsi- 
ble for all the misinterpretations to which their writings 
gave rise, thus producing the impression to which reference 
was made at the outset, that sociologists were not agreed as 
to the very subject of their science, an impression which 
was not only incorrect as we have seen, but in turn preju- 
dicial to the science. But it is hard to perfectly apportion 
one’s emphasis or foresee all the misinterpretations which 
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will arise, and Professor Giddings deserves the fullest recog. 
nition for his services in rescuing sociology from the 
‘* straddlers,’’ in insisting that the tree was more than the 
sum of the branches and that this more was the very thing 
that gave sociology its reason for existence. ‘This service is 
none the less real because the false conception was not 
chargeable to any prominent representative of the science, 

I am, of course, aware that the relations here discussed 
are not so simple as I have seemed to make them. I fully 
concur in the acute suggestion of Professor J. B. Clark, that 
in all applications of the tree and branch figure the tree 
should be a banyan tree. The special social sciences do 
not deal exclusively with the phenomena of human associa- 
tion. Economics, for instance, receives postulates from 
psychology and the physical sciences as well as from sociol- 
ogy. Asa partially independent science it may even give 
postulates in turn to sociology, thus reversing the order of 
dependence. Frequently, too, there is a difference of per- 
spective, as when the economist studies association as a 
factor in the development of wealth, while the sociologist is 
studying wealth as a factor in the development of society. 
It may be urged against every classification that it artificially 
simplifies and, in so far, misstates the real relations involved. 
But this does not invalidate the classification. The question 
is, does it isolate and emphasize the most important relations 
of dependence? It seems to be generally agreed that the 
laws of association are the principal postulates of the special 
‘* social ’’ sciences if we may judge by the name applied to 
the group. 

I have tried to show that the real working conception of 
sociology has been much the same with all who have attained 
recognition as sociologists, misconceptions having rested 
with outsiders whose important relation as patrons and sym- 
pathizers has warranted the discussion. The question 
whether the special sciences are a part of sociology is impor 
tant only in so far as it influences the practical relations of 
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those sciences. I have no fear that any one who makes 
serious advances in the study of fundamental sociology will 
be atrespasser in special fields, or that anyone who confines 
himself to special fields will be recognized as a sociologist. 
I, therefore, hope that not much more time will be spent in 
discussing this question of inclusion. But in a paper like 
this the subject perhaps deserves mention. There are argu- 
ments, none of them very important, on both sides. 

In favor of calling the special sciences branches of sociol- 
ogy may be urged, first, the etymology of the word which 
suggests a science co-extensive with society or the phe- 
nomena of human association. We must never be slaves to 
etymology and where the etymology is concealed or usage 
has set it aside, it should be unhesitatingly ignored. But 
here etymology is exceedingly evident and all usage is so far 
in its favor. It is almost certain to influence usage which is 
only partly under scientific control. There is a constant in- 
terplay in the popular mind between all the derivatives of 
this root which may well make us despair of giving to one 
of them a narrow and exclusive meaning. 

Farther, there is need of an inclusive term and with 
Spencer we must confess that we know of no other which 
has any chauce of adoption. Social science has been pro- 
posed, thus freeing sociology for the narrower use. But the 
fate of ‘‘ natural science ’’ in competition with biology is not 
encouraging. Though backed up by extensive usage its 
inherent unsatisfactoriness ruled it out and biology has been 
substituted, it must be confessed with general satisfaction. 
Moreover, ‘‘ social science ’’’ has been thoroughly spoiled by 
bad usage. 

Finally, the inclusion emphasizes a real connection and 
mutual dependence which is eventually more important than 
dangerous. 

Against this inclusive use of the term there is first of all, 
‘the pressure of the academic situation,’’ the influence of 
which, upon the present discussion, was frankly recognized 
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at the conference. Just now sociology is being examined by 
Has it a field of its own which will war. 
rant the creation of a separate chair ? 
watching for poachers upon their preserves. 
mist puts it: ‘‘ The sociologist has no business in the field 
without the economist’s consent.’’ 
macy, atime to insist that sociology is not economics of 
These considerations are temporarily impor. 
tant but, let us hope, only temporarily so. 
make us nervous or drive us into a position from which the 
indefinitely more powerful laws of language growth will 
ultimately force us to recede. 
ogists have hitherto not been teachers and the same may be 
For them at least, this academic ner- 
vousness is meaningless and they are not likely to consent to 
concessions made in its behalf. 

Farther, it is said that the inclusion of the special sciences 
makes sociology unwieldly and too large for any one man. 
Here again we meet the academic influence, urging that 
the field be divided as it used to be in the old school books, 
into lessons of approximately equal size for convenience of 


Other scientists are 
As one econo. 
It is a time for diplo 


They should not 


Moreover, the greatest sociol- 


This consideration is not without force, but it 
must be remembered that the names applied to the sciences 
have long ago ceased to determine the scope of individual 
Chemistry is a science vastly larger than the 
capacity of one man, but the term is appropriately applied 
to the study of the whole body of phenomena which involve 
the law of chemical affinity. 
down to the size of a man would have lessened its usefulness 
The wiser course has been adopted of 


To have trimmed the word 


The observer of general laws 


treats of general chemistry, while organic chemistry, physi 
cal chemistry, etc., are fields of special investigation. 

For all these reasons I incline to the opinion that sociology 
will be most profitable as a general term, including the 
special social sciences as its branches. 


I believe such an 
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inclusive use of the term will be forced upon us whether we 
will or not, as has been the case with biology. As in the 
latter case, however, the narrower use is admissible and 
practicable, though *‘ general’’ sociology will often be found 
desirable for explicitness, as even Professor Giddings’ writings 
testify. Put inclusive or exclusive it must not be forgotten 
that sociology is more than a group of special sciences, and 
that the study of fundamentals should be strongly emphasized. 
This matter is important; the other, it seems to me, is not. 
One question remains to be considered which bears slightly 
on the last. In his recent admirable publication on ‘‘ The 
Theory of Sociology,’’ Professor Giddings notes that, ‘‘In 
the study of institutions, more than anywhere else, general 
(!) sociology has been confounded with the special social 
He believes this is due to a desire for ‘‘ sym- 
metry and completeness.’’ I believe, however, that the 
symmetry actually attained will hardly justify this conclusion. 
The social institutions are never equally treated, industry 
being most of all neglected. The reason isclear. A certain 
development of the special sciences must accompany or pre- 
cede the development of general sociology. Asa matter of 
fact these branch sciences have been very unequally devel- 
oped. Economics has been highly developed, while the 
family, religion, etc., have been so little studied that they 
have given their name to no science. Until something is 
done here generalization is impossible, and for lack of 
specialists the sociologist has been obliged to do this prelim- 
inary work himself. Of course the work is not very 
thoroughly done, and the resulting mixture (if not con- 
fusion) of general with special is not very satisfactory, but it 
is inevitable. In the academic field this union of non- 
co-ordinate elements is even more unavoidable. The pro- 
fessor of sociology generally finds others teaching politics 
and economics on his arrival, but he is expected to teach 
domestics * himself. This and other like combinations must 
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long continue in most of our institutions. All the force of 
academic usage will tend to associate these studies with the 
name, sociology. It is worth considering whether it jg 
better to oppose this tendency, or make use of it to secure 
the larger inclusion. 

I suggest by way of recapitulation: 

Sociologists are substantially agreed as to the nature of the 
task before them, and the limits within which the individual 
investigator can most wisely confine his efforts. While dif. 
fering as to the propriety of using the term sociology in an 
inclusive sense, they differ less in actual usage, and all con- 
fess the question unimportant. 

It is farther agreed that the practical worker in sociology 
should distinguish clearly between general principles and de. 
tails, that the study of either is sufficient for the most am. 
bitious investigator, and that they appeal to temperaments 
so different that specialization is desirable. At present the 
study of fundamentals should be emphasized. The scope of 
the individual career will depend, not on the symmetry of 
scientific classification, but on ability and temperament and 
the exigencies of the academic situation. 

Finally, the majority of usage, both scientific and popu- 
lar, seems to require a definition something as follows: 
Sociology is the science of society. Its field is co-extensive 
with the operation of the associative principle in human life. 
The general laws of association form the subject of general 
sociology, a science distinct but not disconnected from the 
branch sciences of economics, politics, etc., which rest upon 
it, though in part developed before it. 

I am far from wishing to force my opinion on others. If 
I am mistaken in interpreting the conclusion reached by the 
conference I invite correction. But I am at least sure that! 
speak for all in urging uniformity and a speedy conclusion 
of this discussion. Any agreement is better than none when 
only terminology is at stake. To devote whole chapters or 


even university courses to the discussion of such a topic will 
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of suggest vacuity of substantial thought. It will be in vain 
he for us to insist that sociology has a field of its own and is _ 
” big with promise, unless promise is followed by speedy ful- 
ure fillment. It is important to stake out our field with care, 


but let us get done with our surveying and get at our plow- 
ing, for the field is, after all, boundless and most of it com- 
mon, and the world cares only for our crop. 


H. H. PowErs. 
Smith College. 
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A NEGLECTED SOCIALIST. 

The revolutionary year 1848, contrary to what has been 
generally supposed, is the end of a distinct period of social- 
ism, rather than the beginning of all socialistic movements 
in Germany. In this period lie the sources of that social 
political movement which at the present moment controls the 
legislation of the German Empire. It is as great a mistake 
to begin German socialism with the Communistic Manifest 
of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels as to begin the history 
of the American Revolution with the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence; and yet the former has been done by nearly 
all writers on the subject of socialism. Professor Adler, of 
the University of Basle, is almost the only writer who has 
done justice to the neglected period before 1848.* If the 
period itself has been neglected, much more have some of 
the most active spirits who contributed to its importance, 
It is with a neglected socialist of this neglected period that 
this paper deals. 

We find ourselves in the midst of the troublous times 
between the July revolution of 1830 and the March revolu- 
tion of 1848, between the two capital cities where the life 
and thought of two great European nations focus. The 
great French revolution and its immediate effects had become 
history. Its sacrificial fires had gone out in the temple of 
Vesta, but sparks were glowing still on household hearths 
before the gods of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 
Napoleon’s dramatic career had closed, but its influence was 
still mighty among the reconstructed states of Germany. A 
new generation had sprung up and a new code of ideas 
had been formulated. In France, constitution-mongers had 
given way to social reformers; in Germany, advocates of 


* “Die Geschichte der ersten sozrialpolitischen Arbetterbewegung in Deutschland,” 
Breslau, 1385, contains an excellent bibliography. 
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NEGLECTED SoclALIsT. 


republic and unity seized the opportunity for political agita- 
tion. In France, new social theories were being discussed 
and social utopias invented; in Germany, political emanci- 
pation from feudal conditions was the one united aim of the 
discontented classes. In both countries secret clubs and 
unions were formed for the propagation of the new ideas. 
While the revolution of 1830 added to the list of liberties 
enjoyed by the French people, it caused the German people 
on the other hand to lose even the meagre liberties which 
they had. The harsh measures adopted by the German 
princes not only against conspiracies but against all liberal- 
izing influences—especially the press—had the effect of 
strengthening socialism in France, and changed in the end 
the entire character of political agitation in Germany. The 
Frankforter Attentats (April 3, 1833), and the Vienna con- 
vocation led to the founding of the first unions of German 
refugees on foreign soil. The ‘‘ German Society of the Pro- 
scribed’’ (Deutscher Bund der Gedachteten) in Paris, and 
“The Young Germany’ (Das junge Deutschiand) in Swit- 
zerland, had the same aim: ‘‘ the freeing of Germany from 
the yoke of dishonorable servitude, and the establishment 
of a condition of affairs which as far as man is able to fore- 
see will prevent a relapse into thralldom.’’ ‘The new depart- 
ment of ideas which they found in the foreign land, they 
seized with the same energy with which they had entered 
into politics at home. As Hildebrand says,* they had 
learned to know the unsusceptibility of the masses in Ger- 
many for their political dreams and had begun to despair of 
bettering the state of life at home. The wants and the 
shadowside of other lands impressed them. They saw the 
sorrows of Ireland over against English land and money 
aristocracy; the police centralization of France, the Jesuit 
endeavors of republican Switzerland. All these experiences 
made their patriotic hopes and ideas cosmopolitan, and they 
declared war on the social foundations of society. 

*“Die Nationalikonomte der Gegenwart und Zukunft,’ Frankfort, a. M., 1848. 
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By degrees the Paris union came to be composed almost 
entirely of laborers. The socialistic and utopian schemes 
of Babeuf and Fourier were eagerly read and studied, 
The French Republicans alarmed at the socialistic revolu- 
tionary tendency which was setting in, were moving toward 
the right, leaving the remnant of the ‘‘ Mountain ’’ to join 
itself with the proletariat. Plots and conspiracies became 
more and more frequent until at length the state was pro. 
voked to take summary means for their suppression, which 
naturally had the effect of making the unions more secret, 
In 1837 the ‘‘ Society of Equals’’—the real representation 
of Babeufism—had developed into the ‘‘Society of the 
Seasons’’ (Société des Satsons) with Blanqui, Bernard and 
Barbés at its head. Its aim was social, no longer political, 
Buonarroti had sometime since returned from Switzerland, 
whither he had been forced to flee, and had published his 
‘History of the Conspiracy of the Equals.’’ Babeufism, 
in consequence, was again rife in France. Saint Simonism 
as interpreted by Enfantin and Bazard had run its course, 
but the ‘‘ new Christianity,’’ as Lamennais presented it in 
his ‘‘ Words of a Believer’’ (es Pareles d’un Croyant), 
exercised an unexpected influence on the German political 
immigrants. Fourier, who during his life found no encour- 
agement for the introduction of his social scheme of associa- 
tion, by his death in 1837 caused the tide of socialistic 
thought to flow in channels which he had in theory marked 
out. His theories, through the works of Considerant, Pella- 
rin, and Chevalier, were brought into the daily life of the 
proletariat. In 1839, Cabet returned to France from his 
exile in England inspired with Owenism, which he trans 
planted on French soil with his own originality. His ‘‘ Voy 
age en Icarie’’ appeared in 1840. ‘This same year Proudhon 
published his greatest work ‘‘ What is Property ?’’ the effect 
of which was to double the discontent of the proletariat, 
and to convert no less a mind than Karl Marx to socialism. 
Many writers and agitators less known to literature were 
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ost making propaganda and organizing clubs for the discussion 
nes of these great socialistic theories. The German laborers in 
ed, Paris were reached through such men as Dr. Ewerbeck, Dr. 
ylu- Schuster, and Dr. Maurer; men educated at the German 
ard universities, and well acquainted with the philosophies of 
oin Kant, of Fichte, and of Hegel. ‘They had gone to France 
Line with their minds filled with abstract, political views, there 
T0- intending to make propaganda for the ‘‘ Republic of Ger- 
Lich many;’’ but in a short time, owing to a force of circum- 


ret, stances and the irresistible influences of their socialistic 
‘ion environment, from political visionaries in the foreign land 
the became spreaders and leaders of social theories. 

and It was with similar ideas, that the subject of our sketch, 


cal, William Weitling, a proletarian of the proletariat, came into 
ind, this tropical-socialistic atmosphere in the French capital and 
his lived there for three years. He, too, experienced the same 
stl, changes in his ideas and purposes. From the schooling he 
is received in Paris he became an important socialistic agitator 
TSe, and the most prominent character, as we shall see, in the 


t in history of German socialism before 1848. 

it), His life before he went to Paris was a preparation and 
ical in part, at least, an index of that which followed. Born in 
our: 1808, in Magdeburg, a city celebrated in history as the hot- 
Cia- bed of liberalism, whether in trade, religion or in politics; 
stic in an environment where speech and press were the freest 
ked of any in Germany, he knew poverty by experience and 
_lla- acquired by inheritance a hostile spirit toward all masters. 
the He attended school in Magdeburg, and meanwhile served his 
his apprenticeship to a tailor. His keen observation and warm 
ans sympathies for those who were similarly situated, made the 
Voy- consciousness of the existing social and economic relations 
hon galling. ‘This consciousness became the unselfish passion of 
fect his life. He says: ‘‘If I many times boil up in rage on 
riat, account of the wretchedness of society, it is because I in my 
ism. life have often had the opportunity of seeing misery near 
were to, and of feeling it, in part, myself; because I as a boy was 
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raised in bitterest misery, so bitter, indeed, that I shudder to 
describe it.’’ His life as an apprentice was unenviable. At 
the age of eighteen he became a journeyman. In 1828 his 
wanderings began and in reality did not cease until his death, 
In 1830 he appeared in Leipzig. Already his mind was 
bent on reform, and he wrote radical articles describing the 
deplorable condition of Germany. But these efforts, as wel] 
as his verses on the movement for freedom in Saxony were 
refused by the Leipziger Tageblatt, to whom he offered them, 
Doubtless this rebuff inspired him to write that Miltonic plea 
for press freedom which is one of the characteristic features 
in his social system. In 1835 we find him a gardener in 
Vienna. His stay here was short, being obliged to leave, it 
is said, in order to avoid the rage of a prince of Hapsburg 
who had observed a love relation springing up between 
Weitling and a young woman whom the prince admired, 
From Vienna he went to Paris, remaining there but a few 
mouths, though long enough to feel the attractions of that 
city for his restless spirit. After a brief visit to Germany 
he decided to establish himself permanently in France. 
Weitling arrived in Paris in September, 1837. Not long 
after his arrival he became a member of the ‘‘ Society of the 
Just’? (Bund der Gerechten), which had been formed the 
year previous by a bolt on the part of some of the more 
democratic members from the Bund der Geachteten. They 
adopted the statutes of the latter, with but two points of dif- 
erence, touching administration, namely, the secret superior 
officers were replaced by a standing committee called the 
Volkshalle; and the principle of absolute obedience was 
replaced by a more democratic system of regulations. 
Inasmuch as this Bund forms the pattern of all the 
numerous organizations founded by Weitling during his 
career of agitation, it will be well to give a few of the details 
concerning it. At the head stood the Volkshalle—as a com- 
mittee of administration. A strict moral life was enjoined 
upon each member. Whenever a member removed to another 
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place or country he was expected there to establish a branch 
organization, make propaganda, disseminate socialistic liter- 
ature, and to keep in constant correspondence with the Paris 
Bund. ‘The majority of the members were laborers, a few 
were littérateurs. Besides Germans, the Bund comprised | 
Swiss, Hungarians, and Scandinavians; but the language 


spoken was German. Public questions and social problems _ 


were discussed. Socialistic and revolutionary writings were 
read in the society, and also written and published by the 
members. Of all the socialistic systems, Cabet’s found the 
largest number of adherents, doubtless owing to Ewerbeck 
who was at the same time the translator of the ‘‘ Icaria’’ 
into German and also a member of the Volkshalle. The 
Bund stood in closest relations with the other socialistic and 
revolutionary societies and clubs both in and out of France. 
Emissaries were sent to Germany with tracts, but succeeded 
in gaining a foothold only in Hamburg. Political propa- 
ganda was entirely forgotten in the enthusiasm for the intro- 
duction of a socialistic state. 

Weitling became a prominent member and soon took the 
lead asan agitator. He qualified himself also in a still more 
distinguished way. The year following his advent in the 
Bund he published ‘‘ Mankind as it is and as it should be’’ 
(Die Menschheit, wie sie ist und wie sie sein sollte, 1838), the 
work of an eclectic, socialistic, revolutionary spirit. It builds 
the framework of his later published system. ‘The first 
edition (2000 copies) was printed in Paris on a secret press, 
the work being done and the entire expense borne by the 
members of the Bund. Before two years had passed it had 
been translated into Hungarian, and had been spread over 
Switzerland, Germany, France, and Scandinavia. The 
practical side of his social philosophy showed itself in his 
establishing a communal eating house for his fellow labor- 
ers. This principle he attempted to carry out wherever he 
worked, but its success was nowhere more marked than in 
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The Bund der Gerechten desiring to spread their socialistic 
ideas among the German laborers in Switzerland sent Weit. 
ling thither in the summer of 1840 toreconnoiter. He found 
the conditions most favorable. The society, Das junge 
Deutschland, was in a languishing condition owing to the 
banishment of its former leaders, and the strict police sur. 
veillance in French Switzerland. In 1841, he moved to 
Geneva, and thus began his career as an independent social. 
istic agitator. He joined a ‘‘ Laborers’ Educational Club” 
(Arbeiterbildungsverein), in order to gain a foothold for 
communism. But failing to win the society to his views, he 
withdrew and organized a Swiss branch of the Bund der 
Gerechten. He won Becker, a leader in the Junge Deutsch. 
land, over to communism. Simon Schmid, also a member 
of the Paris Bund, concerning whom Seiler wrote that “this 
tanner had more administrative genius in his little finger 
than the German ministers in all their skulls together,” 
assisted Weitling in his plans of organization. The canton 
Waadt was most favorable as a base of secret operations, 
and from these communistic labor unions were founded in 
Geneva, Lausanne and around the shores of the lake. The 
Bund gradually spread itself over all northern Switzerland, 
Its open forms consisted of ‘‘ educational clubs,’’ “‘ singing 
clubs,’’ and ‘‘communal-dining associations,’’ by means of 
which the propaganda spread rapidly. 

Weitling further adopted the French tactics by starting 
a monthly organ for his agitation. In the latter part of 
1841 ‘‘The Cry for Help of the German Youth’’ (Der 
Hilferuf der deutschen Jugend) appeared; its tone was mod- 
erate; its motto shows its purpose and spirit—‘‘ Against the 
interest of the few in so far as it works injury to the interest 
of all; and for the interest of all without excluding a single 
individual.’’ His plans for the paper met with utter dis- 
appointment. He intended to use the profits for the found- 
ing of libraries, assemblyrooms and communistic colonies. 
All this failed of realization, and the paper ceased with the 
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fourth number. More than all, the dining associations on 
which Weitling laid so much stress as a means for propa- 
ganda were badly managed. In one the treasurer escaped 
with the funds; in another a similar crime was prevented 
only because of a large deficit. 

But Weitling was not discouraged. ‘Toone who makes the 
salvation of society his religion, such drawbacks are only 
incentives to larger effort. In January, 1842, he went to 
Vevey, where already one of his laborer unions had been 
established. Here he started another paper, ‘‘ The Young 
Generation’’ (Die junge Generation), which made more 
propaganda by being confiscated on the French border than 
by its harmless editorials. The cantonal authorities set a 
watch upon him. He, meanwhile, was busy with the 
writing of his system, which in December secretly appeared 
under the title: ‘‘ Guarantees of Harmony and Freedom’”’ 
(Garantien der Harmonie und Fretheit). In this book he 
presents his social system in a clear and complete form. At 
this time his reputation as a thinker, socialist and agitator 
reached the zenith. Seiler mentions him along with Con- 
stant, Cabet and Proudhon as the fourth great evangelist of 
the new era.* Societies doubled in number and member- 
ship rapidly increased, so that at the beginning of the year 
1843 Weitling counted with pride thirteen German and four 
French unions, with about 1300 members in all—the result 
of two years of persistent agitation. During the year 1842 
he came to know Dr. Julius Froebel, a professor in the new 
university of Zurich, who advised him to come to Zurich 
because the clouds of opposition were thickening about him 
in the western cantons. He transferred the publication of 
Die junge Generation to Langenthal, in canton Bern, where 
it could be more cheaply and safely done; but in May, 1843, 
he decided to move to Zurich as the Paris Bund advised him 
todo. He remained always in active correspondence with 
all the Bunds and their protégés, the labor unions. This was, 
Die Geheimen deutschen Verbindungen in der seit 1833." Basle, 1847. 
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in fact, rigidly required in the oath taken tothe Bund. When 
it is remembered that the whole movement was for the most 
part secret, it challenges wonder at the perfection of its 
organization. 

In Zurich Weitling came in contact with two different 
classes: one an educated class, composed of students, writers 
and political refugees from Germany, who were confirmed in 
Hegelian philosophy, which had been playing an important 
role at the universities of Giessen and Gottingen and on the 
Rhine; the other a class of criminals, anarchists and athe 
istic communists, the more recent installment of foreigners in 
German Switzerland. To the former belong Dr. Froebel and 
Moses Hess; to the latter Michel Bakounine and William 
Marr, who popularized Feuerbach’s philosophy among the 
German laborers. Neither class had influence enough to 
make him change his convictions, and he in the end sue 
ceeded in inclining many of them to his way of thinking, 
Even Bakounine, according to Adler, appears to have been 
won over to communism.* But the influence in this case 
was perhaps reciprocal and only temporary; so that the wish 
expressed by Weitling’s Paris correspondent (Dr. Ewer 
beck) that he might ‘‘ form a close union and sincere inti- 
macy with Froebel and Bakounine, which would be useful to 
him and to the cause,’’ failed to be fully realized. Froebel’s 
doubtful conversion is shown by the following from a letter 
to Becker (March 5, 1843): ‘‘. . . Say to Weitling 
that I do not know how far I can agree with him concerning 
the various ideas in the communistic movement, but that 
meanwhile my heart is with it. I divide men into egoists 
and communists—so consider that I belong to the latter.” 

Both classes hindered rather than helped Weitling’s cause. 
More than all, the German socialism which had recently 
been brought to Switzerland was atheistic; while his was 
the French utopian socialism revised by himself with a large 
infusion of the religious spirit of Lamennais. ‘The numerous 


* Iwan Golowin: Meine Bezichungen zu Herzen und Bakunin,” 1880. Page & 
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clubs that sprang up, and the utter lack of harmony of any kind 
among them, checked the growth of the Bunde der Gerechten, 

Weitling’s next book, and in many respects his greatest, 
‘The Gospel of the Poor Sinners’’ (Das Evangelium eines 
armen Siinders), appeared in May, 1845. The work shows his 
deep religious nature and the extreme to which he went to 
harmonize his communistic principles with the teachings of 
Christianity. Communism had become a social theology, 
as William Marr said. Weitling turns to the Bible to estab- 
lish his own theories: ‘‘ The premise of Voltaire and others 
was that religion must be destroyed in order to rescue man- 
kind; but Lamennais, and before him many Christian 
reformers, as Thomas Miinzer and others, showed that all 
democratic ideas are the outflow of Christianity. Religion 
must, then, not be destroyed but used for the rescuing of 
mankind. . . . Christ is a prophet of freedom; His 
theories are the theories of freedom and love.’’ He further 
interprets the New Testament as the pure gospel of com- 
munism, and Christ as the arch-enemy of property, and the 
founder of a communistic society. He shows clearly yet 
unconsciously the difference between his own views and 
those of the young Hegelian communists in Zurich. 

Two years before Weitling’s career in Switzerland was 
brought to a sudden close, a stirring prospectus of the ‘‘van- 
gelium’’ which he had circulated fell into the hands of the 
church authorities who took the matter to the state. The 
cantonal authorities had him seized (June 9) and imprisoned 
pending an investigation, and his lodgings searched. ‘They 
found the manuscript of the ‘‘Zvangelium,’”’ and a mass 
of correspondence giving almost a complete history of the 
communistic agitation in Switzerland. A committee of five 
was appointed to investigate the whole subject of the status 
of communism. After some monthsthe committee made its 
report through its chairman, Dr. Bluntschli.* The report 


* Die Kommunisten in der Schweiz, nach den bei Weitling vorgefundenen 
Papieren,” Zurich, 1843. 
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recoinmended that the state should not only crush the moye 
ment by punishing Weitling, but should adopt measures to 
fortify itself against the further development of such tenden. 
cies. Weitling was brought before the criminal court of 
Zurich and charged with blasphemy, with attacking the 
right of property and with founding unions of communists, 
The latter points he did not deny. He was sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment and lifelong banishment from Switzer. 
land. Later he obtained, through his counsel, an appeal to 
the higher court, and his sentence was changed to six 
months’ imprisonment and five years’ banishment. This 
was in December, 1843. An eventful year for German 
socialism had closed. Marx had had a similar experience 
with press propaganda in Cologne. The Rheinische Zeitung 
had been suppressed and Marx was in Paris publishing his 
‘*Deutsch-franzosische Jahrbicher.’’ Dr. Froebel—Weitling’s 
friend—had barely escaped a similar fate. His paper, the 
‘‘Swiss Republicans’’ (Schwetzerischen Republicaners), in 
consequence of the loss of subscribers ceased. Communism 
in Switzerland began to wane. 

Weitling’s career from this point on is somewhat varied. 
In May, 1844, he was passed across the border and was much 
against his will handed over to the Baden police, who 
delivered him up to Prussia. He was brought to Magde 
burg and held as a refugee from military service, but being 
found to be unqualified he was released on condition that he 
leave Prussia. He went to Hamburg and found employ- 
ment in the printing house of Hoffmann & Campe. At 
this time he published his ‘‘ Prison Poetry’’ (Kerker 
poesien), verses conspicuous for their warlike nature but of 
no special merit. In Hamburg he met the poet Heine who 
was at this time inspired with socialistic ideas. In August 
Weitling went to London where he was hailed as a martyr. 
He spoke at a meeting on the twenty-second of September, 
at which the communists of many lands were present 
primarily for the purpose of greeting him. He closed his 
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ove. speech with the toast—‘‘ To young Europe: may the demo- 
S to crats of all nations, casting away all jealousy and national 
den- antipathy of the past, wzz/e in a brotherly phalanx for the 
t of destruction of tyranny and for the universal triumph of 
the equality.’’ In 1846 the Rheinische Jahrbicher speaking of 
ists, this meeting said: ‘‘ The proletariat of all nations begin 
four under the banner of communistic democracy actually /o 
Zet- fraternize.’’ Professor Adler considers this meeting the 
il to first in which the socialists of various lands came together 
six incommon and emphasized the cosmopolitan principles of 
This socialism, and says that it ‘‘led to the founding of the Inter- 
nan national.’’ At least it may be said it was a meeting of more 
nce than ordinary historical significance. 
ung Weitling left London and went to Brussels, where he met 
his Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels who had fled to Belgium, 
1g’s Paris having become too warm on account of Guizot’s policy. 
the Brussels like London was a rendezvous for refugee socialists. 
in ; They formed an association for discussion and instruction in 
ism matters touching their cause. At an evening session of 

socialists March 30, 1846, Marx, Engels, Weitling and other 
ied, leaders were present. The question of the evening was: 
uch ‘How is it best to make propaganda in Germany?’ Marx 
who and Engels seemed to favor conciliatory measures as being 
rde- most practicable; Weitling, with Seiler his co-worker, op- 
ing posed any halfway methods of expediency. He was uncom- 
+ he promisingly communistic, though believing in revolution 
oy: only as a last resort. Regarding the discussion Weitling, in 
At aletter to Hess (March 31, 1846), says: ‘‘ Marx and Engels 
ber. discussed the point violently against me. . . . I became 
- of enraged but Marx surpassed me; at last everything was in an 
vho } uproar. I said: ‘our discussion goes no further than that 
‘ust he who has the money can write what he will’ . . . I 
yt. see in Marx nothing else than a good encyclopzdia but no 
ef, genius. Rich people made him an editor—vo7/é tout. . 
ent I laid my system of labor aside when I found on all sides 
his voices raised against it.’’ In this letter he shows his true 
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nature. He advocates press freedom absolutely, not a free. 
dom which depends on the payment of money, because if the 
press is governed by the money principle where is the chang 
for the poor man to be heard? Perhaps we can find a sug. 
gestion of truth in Weitling’s standpoint. At any rate he 
was more consistent than Marx though certainly not as tact. 
ful and diplomatic. 

In December, 1847, he went to America. Almost immedj. 
ately on his arrival in New York he founded a new society 
which he called the ‘‘ Union for Deliverance’ (Befreiung;. 
éund), in nature much the same as the Bund der Gerechten, 
Hearing of the upheavals in the fatherland he decided to 
attempt once more to make propaganda on native soil. The 
famous March revolution was passed when he arrived in 
Berlin, but uprisings were still occurring in some of the States 
—especially in Silesia and the Palatinate. In July hestarted 
a weekly paper—Der Urwahler. It appeared only five times 
and then ceased from lack of subscribers. The Berlin pro- 
letariat were not yet ready for his system. ‘They had only 
reached the crisis in 1848 which the French passed through 
in 1789. Weitling, it is needless to say, was closely watched 
by the police, and in November was ordered to leave Berlin, 
He went again to Hamburg and there brought out a new 
edition of his ‘‘Gavantien.’’ In this edition his system 
remains unchanged. He adds, however, his positive theory 
of propaganda in two additional chapters: ‘‘ Propaganda 
of the Befretungsbund,’’ and ‘‘ Necessary Rules in the Next 
Social Revolution.’’ This time the Hamburg police wer 
on his track and he was forced to flee. 

After a short stay in England he returned to America in 
August, 1849. In New York City he established a ‘‘ Labor- 
ers’ Union’’ whose aim was to found and sustain a com- 
munistic colony—‘‘ Communia’’—in Wisconsin, whither 
many German immigrants were flocking. At the same time 
he published a paper— Republik der Arbeiter. His Wiscot- 
sin ‘‘Communia’’ was short-lived, meeting in 1853 the fate 
[730] 
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of Cabet’s communal scheme in Nauvoo, Ill. Differences — 
arose concerning the title to the land and the colony was — 
dissolved. ‘The ‘‘mine’’ and ‘‘thine’’ distinction on which 
Weitling builds his theory of the historical development of 7 
private property was too strong for the counter theory of — 
communal property, and he found himself defeated in his 
plans. His newspaper also perished and he was for a brief 
while pecuniarily embarrassed. Hesoon found employment, | 
however, as a clerk in the immigrant office at Castle Garden. 
His spare moments were devoted to study and invention. 
He took no more part in labor or socialistic agitation. 
When Marx’s ‘‘ International ’’ established a branch in New _ 
York, Weitling did not join it, although he gave it his — 
hearty endorsement and the benefit of his advice whenever 
consulted. On January 22, 1871, the occasion of a brother- 
hood féte of German, French and English sections of the | 
International, he was present and spoke. ‘Three days later | 
he died, leaving a wife and a large family of children. 

So closes the life of the most prominent socialist agitator — a: 
which Germany produced prior to 1848, and when all the | 
facts are known and rightly judged, perhaps the greatest 
agitator, with the single exception of Lassalle. Even Las- 
salle owes something to Weitling, for the agitation which | 
began at Leipzig on that eventful twenty-third of May, 1863, | 
was recruited from, and heartily supported by, the followers 
of William Weitling. 

It now remains for us to speak more in detail of Weit- 
ling’s socialistic theories. We will first consider briefly his — 
criticisms of society, and then pass to an explanation of his 
social state. 

Weitling’s most important book, ‘‘ Garantien der Har- 
monie und Fretheit,’’ gets its title from Fourier, with whose 
system of harmonies he became familiar while in Paris. He 
bases his socialism ever on moral grounds. Equality with 
him is an absolute and indisputable demand. The happiness 
of man is the aim of society. That man is happy who is — 
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-- ¢ontented, and he alone can be contented who can have 
everything that every man has. He founds his plan of 
reorganization of society, as did Saint Simonand Fourier, on 
the analysis of the nature of man. Human desires are the 
groundwork, as with Fourier the ‘‘ passions.’’ He divides 
the desires into three chief classes: (1) The desire to acquire; 
(2) the desire to enjoy; (3) the desire to know. ‘‘All are 
common to man and spring one from another, for man 
~ cannot enjoy that which he does not already have, and he 
cannot have without knowing where and how it is to be 
obtained. So that the desire of knowing is the chief motive 
power of the social organism by which all the others are 
produced.’’ ‘The means by which these desires are satisfied 
he calls the capabilities (/a@higketten), and the application 
of these capabilities is the mechanical and intellectual labor 
_ of man. The capabilities are the natural boundaries of 
desires; but in the satisfaction of desires new incentives are 
_everawakened. The desires stir up the capabilities, these the 

activity; the fruits of activity become enjoyments and these 
- awaken in turn new desires. Here we have the natural law 
of human progress. For the satisfaction of the advancing 
desires man must have society in which the labors and 
-enjoyments can be exchanged one for the other. The best 
organization of society is that in which that method of 
exchange of individual activities comes into use that least 
disturbs this natural law of progress; so that neither the 
satisfaction of desires lessens the capabilities nor the desires 
and capabilities of the one are held down for the advantage 
of the other, or are awakened and nourished to the disad- 
vantage of others. The task of all social organization is the 
guarantee of freedom and harmony of all individual desires 
and capabilities. 

As the desires have a threefold classification, so have the 
capabilities. Production being the capability corresponding 
to the first desire; consumption the second, and administra- 
tion the third. Thus far only the desires of acquisition and 
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enjoyment have ruled, and knowledge ( Wissen) has had to 
bow itself under the rule of its sensuous companions. Hence, 
vice and crime, which are nothing else than sicknesses of the 
social body, have arisen out of the disharmonious organization 
of society. This lack of harmony is due to the principle of 
private property on which our present society is constructed. 
Private property is an historical category arising out of the 
principle of appropriation and the ‘‘mine’’ and “ thine’’ 
distinctions, first as regards animals and then the land. So 
long as there was a superfluity of land ‘‘ this law was entirely 
fitting for the time,’’ but to-day the land remains just the 
same in quantity, while the human species has a thousand- 
fold increased; so that there is no more land but what some 
lord owns, while the vast proportion of the people are land- 
less. Here is the cause of all the evil, all the want, all the 
misery. 

Out of private property arose the principle of inheritance, 
which is likened to the larvz in the fruit. They eat up the 
fruit and produce nothing except eggs which insure the 
continuance of this destruction. When inheritance becomes 
general among a people they become a nation and the ‘‘ mine”’ 
and ‘‘thine’’ principle passes over into international con- 
troversies. ‘Thus wars arise and from wars comes slavery. 
But this is only the historical slavery of the person. 

Money, also the result of private property, and created to 
facilitate exchanges of labor products, has through its misuse 
created a modern slavery a hundredfold more galling than 
either the slavery of ancient times or that of the Middle Ages. 
Under the latter form the lord had an interest in the slave. He 
took care that he did not work too hard, he nourished him 
when sick and provided for himinoldage. From this interest 
and care, money has freed the labor lord. He can use up the 
young powers of the laborer and when they are used up, he 
can take other:laborers into his service. Thus money has 
freed everyone from the care of the other and placed it upon 
himself; it has restricted love and increased avarice. On the 
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one side it has increased the possibility of riches and power, 
on the other the possibility of poverty and starvation. Fip. 
ally money has made the heaping up of capital possible and 
has thereby created the mal-relation between capital and 
labor, for money is an equivalent of product. Product is 
the result of labor. Money is therefore nothing else than 
coined or stored-up labor. ‘The laborer was himself not 
capable of such a storing up, for the profit of his labor for 
the most part covered only his needs. The storing up, there- 
fore, originated first from this cause that some one let others 
work for him, and sold the products of labor at a higher 
price than he had received them at from the laborer. So 
profits on profits, embodied in money, were created entirely 
by the hands of the laborer, but illegitimately taken from 
_ him by those who sold the product. And so arose capital 
and the class of capitalists who rule the laborers. Capital 
is therefore originally the property of the laborers. Besides 
capital begets in itself no interest, except through human 
labor. ‘The capitalist has therefore his riches not alone from 
the laborer, but increases them daily through the laborer 
who produces for him the interest. The greater his capital 
the wider in extent and the more pressing becomes his rule 
over the laborers and the faster his riches accumulate, espe- 
cially when anarchy—the right of the strongest (das Faust- 
recht des Geldes)—is exalted into a law. In fine the money 
system hinders and postpones every calculable progress for 
the good of all, because the money man supports only that 
which offers to him personal advantage. In Weitling’s 
social state money finds no place. Its functions are to be 
performed by the ‘‘ Kommerzbuch,’’ hereinafter described. 
We now turn to consider Weitling’s social state. Society 
demands, first of all, the granting of that place to science 
which is due her alone, namely, the regulating of all the 
desires and capabilities. The power which resides in the 
community must not be given to a prince or a dictator, nor 
to a majority vote in a republic, but it must rest upon the 
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A NEGLECTED SOCIALIST. 


intelligence which is independent of all personal influences. 
This is the fundamental premise on which he builds his 
intellectual-socialistic state. At the head of the state stand 
the three greatest philosophers—a triumvirate—with whom 
rests the supreme control and administration. Under them 
stand a central assembly of masters, an academic council 
and a health council; and under these in turn the master 
companies, academic and health commissions respectively, 
and so on down to the separate work-masters, teachers and 
health officers. All the higher officers, with the exception 
of the ¢riumvirs, are chosen by the competitive method. 
Each candidate produces a masterpiece and attaches a sign 
to it which corresponds to a similar sign in a second letter 
with his name. The choice is thus made without the name 
or person being known. ‘The choice of the health officers 
is somewhat different. There the lot falls to him who can 
show the largest number of successful cures. 

The ¢riumvirs estimate all the physical and intellectual 
needs of consumption according to the statistical testimony 
of local under officers, and fix the quantity and time of labor 
for all equally. Six hours of labor are to be the average 
amount required per day. All material products and intel- 
lectual labor are estimated according to their value in /ador 
hours; and the authorities fix the ratios of exchange. 
Kommerzbicher constitute the means for facilitating ex- 
changes. ‘These books are issued yearly to each individual, 
and contain a complete description of the possessor, his por- 
trait, signature and history. ‘They contain sixty leaves, 
one for every five days, or for 300 working days in the year. 
A debit and credit system is here carried on. ‘The possessor 
is credited in his book with as many hours of surplus labor 
ashe has furnished. Against this he is charged with enjoy- 
ment hours and all agreeable products which he consumes. 
If he does not work overtime, then he cannot enjoy any- 
thing beyond that which iscommon. The system amounts to 
this, that all receive a guarantee of support and enjoyment 
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for the rendering of six hours of labor service daily; be. 
yond this the enjoyments of each depend on the surplus 
of labor rendered. The unfit are the special care of the 
health department, and are to be removed far from the possj- 
bility of contaminating the fit. All children at six years of 
age join the public school army, which is to be a preparation 
for communistic citizenship. An elaborate system of in. 
struction in all kinds of labor is provided which ends only 
at the university. Examinations take place for promotion 
from one grade to another and from one sphere of industry 
to another. Marriage remains as it is. The women enjoy 
the same rights and carry the same responsibilities in rela- 
tion to labor and enjoyment as the men, except that lighter 
grades of work are reserved for them by the ¢riumvirs, 
Such is Weitling’s social utopia. How the change from 
the present order of society to this new order is to take 
place is as difficult for Weitling to solve without overleaping 
the bounds of natural development as for all other social 
reformers. But more than some writers, Proudhon, for 
example, he has a scheme and it is hisown. The very first 
step—one which has thus far been overlooked—is to drive 
the present form of industrial society to its evil consequences as 
soon as possible, and precisely on the Keeley cure plan intro- 
duce gradually revolutionary measures. ‘The new order will 
set in automatically, as in Louis Blanc’s scheme. When in 
a village, city, or district three-fourths of the inhabitants 
by vote declare for the new order and offer their possessions 
therefor, the rest are compelled to do so, and the new order 
is established. If resistance is offered, then more drastic 
measures are resorted to. The proletarians are to declarea 
provisional government, depose all existing officers, especially 
the police and judges, and elect new officers from their own 
ranks. The rich are to be disfranchised and compelled 
to support the poor and destitute while reconstruction is 
pending. ‘The property of the state and of the church at 
once becomes communal. ‘Those who choose to leave the 
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A NEGLECTED SOCIALIST. 
country may do so, their property being confiscated. ‘The 
rich who offer their means for the support of the new society 
are promised a pension during life; the rest, by limitations 
on their activity, by punishments and penalties, will be 
forced to succumb. If all these means fail, then ‘‘a moral 
must be preached which no one now dares to preach.’’ A 
revolution after the order of Babeuf is the ‘‘ moral.’’ 

It is not the purpose of this paper to enter into a critical 
analysis of Weitling’s economic theories or his social system, 
but simply to present the facts of his career and the main 
features of his system, and to emphasize more strongly than 
has yet been done his position in the history of socialism. 

Three reasons may be given for his having been over- 
looked: first, because of the scarcity of copies of his books, 
since they were confiscated and forbidden circulation in 
Switzerland, France and Germany, the sources of infor- 
mation concerning him and his work, most of which were fav- 
orable to his views, have likewise been suppressed; second, 
because of the purely political phase in which the revolution 
of 1848 appeared in Germany; and third, because of the 
overshadowing growth of a new scientific socialism based on 
English political economy and Hegelian philosophy, as 
represented by Karl Marlo, Karl Rodbertus and Karl Marx. 
The latter movement came from the schools, Weitling’s 
came from practical experience expressed in terms of French 
socialistic philosophy. ‘The former was busy with the Why, 
the latter suggested the How; the former had the theory, 
the latter the practice. Both were brought to a focus in 
Ferdinand Lassalle. The former produced the ‘‘ thinker,’’ the 
latter the ‘‘ fighter.’’ ‘To both movements the German Social 
Democracy of to-day owes its origin. 

Weitling’s position in the history of German socialism is 
unique, chiefly on account of the fact that he comes from 
the ranks of the proletariat. From a journeyman tailor he 
raised himself to the front rank as a socialistic writer, and 
created the first socialistic movement among the German 
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laboring classes. Marx recognizes his ability and impor. 
tance when he says: ‘‘ Concerning the educational condition 
or the educational ability of the German laborer in general, 
I am reminded of the gifted writings of Weitling, which 
often even surpass Proudhon, however impracticable they 
may be. Where could the bourgeoise—their philosophers 
and learned writers taken together—show a work equal to 
Weitling’s ‘Guarantees of Harmony and Freedom,’ in rela- 
tion to their political emancipation! . . . it isa meas. 
ureless and brilliant literary début of the German laborer 
When one forms his conclusions of Weitling’s 
book he must admit that the German proletariat is the 
theorician of the European proletariat, as the English 
proletariat is the economist, and the French the politi- 
cian.’’* Fr. Engels refers to the ‘‘ social-democratic tailor’ 
as the ‘‘only German socialist who has actually done any- 
thing.’’t 
Weitling certainly anticipated in many ways the teachings 
of later socialists. He is the advocate of unqualified free- 
dom; freedom of speech and of the press, of political and of 
economic freedom. His motto is: ‘‘ Frei wollen wir werden 
wie die Vogel des Himmels.’’ He is also a prophet of deliv- 
erance. ‘The social revolution, he considers, must and will 
come in the natural order of things. ‘‘ A new Messiah will 
also come to bring about the teachings of the first.’’ He 
does not pretend to give the picture of the absolutely best 
society, but like Lycurgus’ constitution, it is the most per- 
fect according to the present knowledge and the best the 
people can stand. He says: ‘‘ Never will an organization 
of society be found which is unchangeably the best for all 
time, because that takes for granted a standstill of the intel- 
lectual capabilities of man, a standstill of progress which is 
not conceivable. Progress is a law of nature; a standstill is 
a gradual decomposition of society. To hinder the latter 


* Vorwarts, Paris, 1844. 
t Deutsches Birgerbuch, 1846. 
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and to aid the former is the concern of us all and not of a 
privileged caste.’’ He here and everywhere lays stress upon 
the evolutionary development of the race, especially upon its 
intellectual side, hence the importance of the school army in 
his system and the education of all classes and both sexes. 
‘‘Science,’’ he says, ‘‘ must cease to be a privilege; it must 
be studied by all. Philosophy (in the sense of knowledge) 
must rule.’’ This he makes the foundation of his future 
state. 

Whatever judgment the critic may pass upon Weitling’s 
theories in particular or on his system in general, this much 
is certain, that he forms the bridge between French and 
German socialism; between the materialism of the former 
and the humanitarianism of the latter. He is the only Ger- 
man socialist that constructed a system and had the courage 
to carry it out. Judged by his writings, his place is by the 
side of Fourier and Engels; judged by his services and 
his agitation, Lassalle alone outranks him. 

FREDERICK C. CLARK. 
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BRIEFER COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE ORGANIC CONCEPT OF SOCIETY. 


Professor Patten’s objections to ‘‘the organic concept of society” 
concern two distinct issues: first, what is the nature of social rela- 
tions? second, what is the best method of investigating and expound- 
ing social relations?* Because Professor Patten’s argument seems to 
me to introduce issues which are neither germane nor pertinent to 
the proper subject, I cannot reply to it premise by premise, but must be 
content witha restatement which I will try to make direct and clear. 

First, as to the na/ure of social relations. The proposition, “society 
is organic,’’ is an attempt to assert in the briefest form a most obvious 
truth. Instead of committing sociologists to some mystical hypothe- 
sis, it is the truism from which sociologists make their departure in 
social observation. 

In one of his lectures to workingmen Mr. Huxley said: ‘In almost 
all living beings you can distinguish several distinct portions, set apart 
to do particular things and work in a particular way. These are 
termed ‘organs,’ and the whole together is called ‘organic.’ And as 
it is universally characteristic of them, this term ‘organic’ has been 
very conveniently employed to denote the whole of living nature.” 

Let us suppose that no other expression of Mr. Huxley’s views were 
known tous. Would it be intelligent, not to say scientific, to argue 
that this Mr. Huxley is surely on the wrong track because the jelly 
fish and the falcon and the elephant have very different forms, and 
widely contrasted relations with their environment, and peculiar in- 
ternal economies? Would it be relevant to dispute Mr. Huxley's 
proposition on the ground that it is compatible with misconceptions 
about the origin of species, or because it would lend itself to an inade- 
quate formulation of evolution? Yet this seems to me precisely analo- 
gous with Professor Patten’s contention against ‘‘the organic con- 
ception.” 

Professor Patten concedes that ‘‘ the industrial organism ’’ is a fact. 
_ But he proceeds to discuss the ‘‘cause"”’ of the fact. I submit that 
the metaphysics or even the physics of the phenomena will hardly 
- 4 be authenticated by denying the generality of the phenomena them- 

selves. The ‘‘organic conception”? is the subject under discussion, 
not the antecedents of the facts out of which the organic conception 


“The Organic Concept of Society.” ANNALS, Vol. V, p. 404, November, 1894. 
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is composed. We may agree or disagree with Professor Patten’s 
metaphysics at this point without gain or loss to the enquiry at hand. 

“From no point of view,’’ continues Professor Patten, ‘‘ is society 
more truly organic than in its economic aspect. . . . Econo- 
mists, however, reject the organic concept of society, and prefer to 
deduce their economic laws from the theory of utility, and the facts 
of the objective world.’” I was not previously aware that the econo- 
mists had discarded the organic conception, but, accepting competent 
testimony, am I expected by Professor Patten to substitute this alleged 
conclusion of the economists for examination of the facts themselves? 
Did the refusal of geographers and navigators to accept the sphericity 
of the earth prove that the globe was flat? 

The perception implied in ‘‘the organic concept’’ is that there is» 
intimate inter-relation and inter-dependence among the individuals 
and the groups which constitute society ; that these reactions affect not 
only the industrial activities, but every activity ; that the division of 
labor effected by reciprocal actions makes each element of society an 
agent performing or hindering a service for other social elements. I 
have said that the bare assertion of the essential idea in ‘‘ the organic 
concept’? isa truism. I would not believe without ocular proof that» 
anybody could seriously attempt to argue down this truism. It is 
either a fact or it is not that all industrial activities, and all other 
human activities as well, modify and are in turn modified by coex- 
istent domestic institutions and conditions; social traditions, habits 
and preferences ; intellectual poverty, possessions or pursuits ; esthetic 
standards, tastes, creations ; moral codes, superstitions, forms of wor- 
ship, fears, hopes, beliefs. I dissent most emphatically from Professor 
Patten’s judgment that a simpler expression of this fact of reciprocal 
modification is contained in his formula “ each individual creates his 
own subjective environment to supplement the objective environment 
with which he is in contact.’’” The proposition may or may not be 
adequate and final in its own time and place, but it does not affect 
“the organic concept’? one way or the other. If it were necessary, 
asapreliminary to social observation, to think of ‘‘subjective envi- 
ronments” in reaction against objective environment, rather than of 
persons conditioned by an environment made up of impersonal and 
personal elements, I should feel myself equal to the task of consid- 
ering society as a collection of environments in perpetual collision 
with each other; but after that is done, how is Professor Patten’s case 
strengthened? ‘The primary perception of ‘the organic concept”? is 
that every man in society leads, in some particulars, a different life, 
and a different vocational life, from that which would be his lot if any / 
single other kind of man were not in existence. The life of artisan 
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and artist, priest and player, politician and farmer, author and sailor, 
is modified by the fact that each of the others has a place and a voca. 
tion. Whether this modification is through the medium of a “sub. 
jective environment” is a question entirely distinct from and prop- 
erly subsequent to the statement of fact. Professor Patten might just 
as well open a controversy over an elementary description of chemical 
reactions, on the ground that it does not drag in the lecturer’s opinions 
about the vortex theory or the nebular hypothesis. 

/ Professor Patten’s illustration of the driver changing the course of 
his team first on account of a stone in the road, and again to avoid 
collision with another team, suggests to me a possible explanation 
of what must otherwise be hypercriticism. Is ‘‘the organic concept” 
understood to connote interpretation of the individual as merely the 
passive recipient of external impulse? Is it supposed that “the 
organic concept’’ makes individual action the mechanical resultant 
of forces operating from without, and effective in direct ratio of 
momentum to passive mass? If so, I have simply to say that this isa 
case of mistaken identity. The ‘organic concept” is not a snap 
judgment upon problems in psychology. It is a recognition of 
obvious appearances, among which problems of psychology emerge. 
In the supposed case, ‘‘the organic concept’ as such merely makes 
note of the fact that the stone and the team are elements of objective 
condition because of which the action of the driver differs from that 
which he would have performed had these conditions not existed. The 
specific interpretation of relations within ‘‘the social organism” 
awaits conclusions upon just such psychic problems as this case pre- 
sents. Whether the action of the driver is to be explained in one way 
or another, we do not anticipate that the explanation will get rid of 
the fact that somehow the stone and the wagon gave the driver occa- 


‘organic concept” is the innocent perception that individual or group 
action is invariably an element or a resultant of a similar reaction in 
which objective inorganic or organic factors are also elements. This 
‘js not an assertion about the process of the reaction, but a statement 
of the fact of which the process is to be sought. I would be the last 
to deny that melancholy masses of nonsense about society have been 
promulgated in terms of organic relationships; but what truth is so 
clear that it has not been appropriated to the service of error? A 
policy of social investigation which takes its departure from assault 
upon this primary concept resembles a campaign for civil service 
reform begun by making a bogy of the Declaration of Independence. 

The second part of Professor Patten’s objection, referring to the 
method of investigating and expounding social relations, has also a 
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double bearing. It is directed first against Small and Vincent’s applica- 
j tion of the positive method in particular, and second against the use 
of biological analogies in general. 

On the former subject the criticism asserts: ‘‘ No better example of 
the evil results springing from the use of this method can be found 
than in the work upon which I am commenting. The whole of the 
second book is given up to a description of the growth of a Western 
city from its first settlement until the present time. /¢ is implied that 
this description illustrates all the various phases of social structure 
and activily.”’ 

The first answer to the objection may make further-reply superfiu- 
ous. The fact is the authors introduced the book in question with the 
explicit statement: ‘‘ An attempt to describe a truly typical society is 
distinctly disclaimed,” (p. 99). The minute description of a particu- 
lar town in the process of growth, and its contemporary activities, no 
' more implies an intention to make the description contain what does 
not appear in the facts, than demonstration of the anatomy of a crab 
or a toad before a class of beginners in physiology implies the inten- 
tion of the lecturer to read into the structure of these specimens a 
complete classification of the animal kingdom. A primary object of 
such description is to set before students the necessity of knowing 
accurately some small section of reality, at least, before all related 
reality can be comprehended. 

Professor Patten further urges that ‘‘a false concept of social growth 
is given by such a picture, and false ideals are inculcated which do 
immeasurable harm.’’ It is certainly venturesome to adduce facts, 
and describe actualities, when theories are unprepared to assimilate 
them ; but such is the rashness of investigators in this generation that 
some of them at least prefer the dangers incident to consideration of 
things as they are to the alternative of speculation. It is doubtless an 
impertinence for settlements to grow into towns and towns into cities, 


the world as it is, precise knowledge of this phenomenon is among the 
items of necessary information. It is a sad fact that in this particular 
town, we have located no conspicuous metaphysical generalizations, 
but we must protest that this is the fault of the town itself. No such 
institutions appear on its map or figure in its directory. The fact that 
they do not play an evident réle, together with Professor Patten’s 


of an elderly gentleman whom I knew in Berlin several years ago. 
He had been a life-long student of language. His knowledge of Ger- 
man syntax and pronunciation had been obtained from an American- 
made grammar. The German spoken in Berlin did not correspond 
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with the preconceptions which he had brought from America. His 
time in the German capital was devoted to attempts to persuade every 
citizen who would listen to him that the Germans did not know how 
to speak their own language ; their formation of sentences was illogi- 
cal, their idioms were impossible, their pronunciations were exhibits 
of phonetic decay. If the capital of a Western State is so perverse as 
not to demonstrate Professor Patten’s theories, perhaps it is the duty 
of Congress to interfere. 

The criticism continues :—‘‘ The errors of socialism are mainly due to 
picturing such economic aggregates as though they were true societies, 
and representing them as exemplifications of the normal tendencies of 
social progress.’’ Again I must acknowledge my indebtedness to Pro. 
fessor Patten. This location of the chief source of socialistic errors had 
not previously come to my knowledge ; but does Professor Patten mean 
that science would be advanced by treating actual human communi- 
ties as though they did not exist, and by pursuing social ratiocina 
tions in serene disregard of realities? The method which Professor 
Patten condemns is the same method which dialecticians have always 
rejected. It has nevertheless made its way into authority in one 
science after another until scholars, with very few exceptions, are 
convinced that generalizations are of little value unless they are 
either derived from or authorized by precise knowledge of particulars, 
The method of carefully examining one social group after another 
and one civilization after another and of classifying and generalizing 
results is the only method which can authenticate social philosophy. 

As to the second part of Professor Patten’s objection to method, I 
am tempted to indulge, first, in the ¢w guogue form of reply. If bio- 
logical language has no place in social analysis, it would be interest- 
ing to learn how Professor Patten excuses himself for adopting from 
Professor Ward, and promoting to high rank in his terminology, the 
phrase ‘subjective environment,’’ which consistency demands that 
he repudiate as flagrant miscegenation of psychology and biology! 

Not to deal too flippantly with a serious question of methodology; 
it ought to be enough to repeat the assurances which have been given 
over and over again that biological analogies, similes, metaphors, or 
even literal technicalities, are used in sociology for just what they are 
worth as suggestions, hypotheses, symbols or other tools of investiga- 
tion. They are used not with the assumption that biology without 
psychology can establish and complete sociology ; but with the belief 
that the problems of psychology, for the settlement of which sociolo- 
gists are anxious, cannot at present even be stated, in the clearest 
form, without the assistance of associations contained in terms which 
biology has made expressive. We do not care how soon, or how 
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completely sociology or psychology supersedes biological language. 
At present no terms are available which send us out upon so many 
searches for precise social facts as the terms which have been filled 
with meaning by the biologists. The sociologists hope and believe 
that persistent positive investigation of social facts will create a lan- 
guage of sociology which will be appropriate and unequivocal. At 
present, as sociologists have acknowledged time and time again, we are 
getting from biology aid similar in kind, but immeasurably superior 
in amount, to that which the early biologists derived from superficial 
social observation, and from conventional social concepts. Thus when 
Milne-Edwards formulated the principle of physiological division of 
labor, in 1827, he wrote: ‘‘ Tout animal est une société cooptrative.’’* 
Lewes has called attention to the fact that Goethe developed the 
same idea quite perfectly in reference to plants at an earlier date than 
1827. Joh. C. Reil wrote in 1795: ‘‘ Der thierische KOrper ist gleich- 
sam eine grosse Republik, die aus mehreren Theilen besteht, welche 
zwar sainmtlich in einem bestimmten Verhdltniss gegen einander 
stehen, und einzeln zur Erhaltung des Ganzen mitwirken.”’ 

Biology was not pledged by the use of these suggestive analogies to 
find or invent in animal bodies administrative machinery correspond- 
ing to every office and function of a ‘‘co-operative society’’ ora ‘‘re- 
public.” It did not undertake to find anatomical parts to be named 
“buying agents,’ and ‘‘treasurers,’’ and “sheriffs”? and ‘‘ election 
commissioners.’’ No more does sociology attempt to carry out a 
mechanical analogy on its side, when it learns from developed biology 
of intimate relations between parts in the animal body, and upon 
that suggestion recognizes in society an “‘organism,’’—of a low order 
to be sure, if literal biological criteria be applied, as Professor Ward 
has lately said—but an aggregate of inter-related parts, the facts and 
processes of whose inter-relations become, from the impulse of bi- 
ology, more peremptory subjects of study. Probably even Professor 
Patten would join me in pronouncing silly and stupid a recent 
attempt to confound the users of biological clues to social relations, 
by demanding that they produce the finger nat/s of society! 

It is impossible to treat very seriously any criticism of sociology at 
the points here discussed. I do not feel bound to apologize for the 
crude attempts of many men in the past to make out social laws by 
the mechanical application of physiological types and precedents. I 
am not acquainted with a single responsible student of sociology 
to-day whose use of biological suggestions in method, is impeachable 


*“ Physiology,” vol. xiv., p. 266. cf. ‘Dictionnaire classique dhistoire naturelle,” 


t. xii. p. 346. 
tArchiv far Physiologie, vol. i., p. 105. 
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by valid logic. So long as there remain uninterpreted relations ig 
society, finical objections to the verbal or symbolic forms in which 
approximate interpretations are recorded for further examination 
should be regarded as the off-duty amusement of scholars, and treated 
as playfully as I have felt bound to deal with portions of the sub 
ject matter of Professor Patten’s note. / Sociology is not biology, 
Sociology is not a transcription of biological results. Sociology, how. 
ever, must not only take into account vital facts, it must get all the 
help possible from vital analogies, or partial analogies, or from con. 
trasts with vital facts. With this understanding it ought to be easy to 
transfer the debate from truisms to uncertainties. / Professor Patten 
alludes in his note to a score of problems which are well worthy of 
attention, to the solution of some of which he will undoubtedly make 
important contributions. That end will not be promoted, however, 
by needless complication of essential difficulties with misconceptions 
of obvious and meaning truths. Whatever room there may be for 
differences of opinion about the metaphysics of human desire, or about 
the processes of human satisfaction, or about the division of labor 
among these problems, or about the most appropriate language with 
which to conduct investigations and report results, attack upon “the 
organic concept’’ is an entirely mistaken policy, and we owe it to 
ourselves to abandon it in favor of more profitable pursuits. 


University of Chicago. ALBION W. SMALL. 


SOCIOLOGY AND THE ABSTRACT SCIENCES. THE ORIGIN OF THE 
SOCIAL FEELINGS. 

Professor Patten’s communication on ‘‘ The Relation of Economics 
to Sociology,’’ in the ANNALS for January, narrows the main issue be- 
tween his views and mine toa mere question of what my conception 
of sociology is and what it is not. He says: 

** At any rate, they (the sociologists) must choose between making 
their science a hypothetical science, dealing with the theory of social 
forces, and a realistic science dealing with the aggregate phenomena 
of the social world. Professor Giddings does not recognize this dis- 
tinction. He defines sociology as an ‘ attempt to account for the origin, 
growth, structure and activities of human society by the operation of 
physical, vital, and psychical causes, working together in a process of 
evolution.’ Here he evidently has in mind a concrete realistic science 
treating of all the phenomena of human society. On page 18, how- 
ever, he says that ‘sociology may be defined as the science of social 
elements and first principles.’ Here I understand him to refer to the 
hypothetical science dealing with the social forces.” 
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I can only say that Professor Patten has mistaken my meaning, and 
that I have never thought of sociology as the abstract or hypothetical 
science of social forces. Sociology is a concrete science, primarily 
descriptive and historical, secondarily explanatory. The abstract 
science of social forces, as Dr. Patten describes them, is not sociology 
but ethics. When I have defined sociology as the science of social 
elements and first principles, I have always been speaking of ele- 
ments and first principles in the phenomenal or concrete sense, not in 
the sense in which such terms are used in an abstract science. These 
two kinds of elements and first principles, namely, the concrete and 
the abstract, are different categories. For example, cohesion and 
gravitation are elementary phenomena of the concrete physical uni- 
verse ; the laws of chemical combination and of the variation of grav- 
itation with mass and distance, are first principles of concrete physical 
knowledge. But they are not, by any means, the elements and first 
principles of the abstract science of physics, which hypothetically goes 
back of all concrete phenomena whatsoever, and posits such pure ab- 
stractions as atoms, centrodes, forces, tensions, motions and laws of 
motion. 

When, consistently with this conception of sociology as a science of 
social elements and first principles in the concrete, I have called it the 
“fundamental’’ social science, I have had in mind its relation to 
those particular social sciences that are themselves concrete, such as 
concrete political economy, rather than its relation to any abstract 
science, such as the pure economics of Dr. Patten’s conception. 
Nevertheless, I have contended in the ‘‘ Theory of Sociology ’’ that 
some social phenomena are evolutionally antecedent to most of the 
phenomena with which a pure economics can concern itself, and this 
position I have defended, against Dr. Patten’s criticism, in my com- 
munication in the ANNALS for November, 1894. At the same time I 
have shown that the theories of subjective utility must be presupposed 
and appealed to in our explanation of the later and more compli- 
cated phenomena of a developed society. 

This is equivalent to making one part of sociology antecedent to 
an abstract theory upon which a second part is consequent. Such a 
scheme would be fatal to the unity of sociology if we accepted a linear 
or serial classification of the sciences, like Comte’s or Spencer's. 
But it is perfectly consistent with that arrangement of the concrete 
and the abstract sciences in two distinct series, one perpendicular to 
the other, which I presented in a paper on “The Relation of Sociol- 
ogy to Other Scientific Studies,’’ published in Zhe Journal of Social 
Science of November, 1894, and explained again in the discussion of 
sociology and economics at the meeting of the American Economic 
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Association at New York in December. Arranging the concrete 
sciences in order along the line 0 y and the abstract sciences along ' 
the line O x, perpendicular to Oy, we get their true relations ag 


follows : 
8 
= 
Chemistry 
Astronomy 
Geology : = 
Biology q 
Psychology)5 
Sociology v y iw 


The concrete or y sciences are descriptive, historical, inductive. 
The abstract or x sciences are hypothetical and deductive. The con- 
crete become explanatory only because they are traversed or crossed 
by the abstract sciences ; that is to say, in so far as they get beyond 
mere description and history they do so by appealing to the hypo 
thetical principles of the ‘‘pure’’ or deductive sciences. On the 
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other hand, the abstract sciences are not abstractions from nothing. 
They are abstractions from concrete phenomena. That is to say, they 
presuppose and take for granted the descriptive and historical matter 
of the concrete sciences. 

Accordingly, the field of the physical sciences is Of gr. On their 
descriptive side they are known as chemistry, astronomy, geology and 
biology, according to their concrete subject-matter. On their explan- 
atory side all are mathematical and physical. The fields of psychol- 
ogy and sociology are psu fand svwu. On their descriptive side 
they presuppose the concrete physical sciences. On their explanatory 
side they are mathematical, physical, economical and ethical ; every 
one of the abstract sciences contributes principles of interpretation to 
concrete psychology and to concrete sociology. 

Historically, too, the concrete sciences are older than the abstract. 
The abstract have been derived from the concrete. O 2 has rotated 
from Oy. ‘Thus, mathematics and physics have been derived by ab- 
straction from the concrete natural sciences. Pure economics and 
abstract ethics have been derived from the concrete psychical and 
social sciences; economics, for example, from concrete political 
economy. 

It will be observed that the names of all the concrete sciences end 
in y, and those of all the abstract sciences in cs. This is neither a 
result of conscious agreement nor a mere accident. It is a conse- 
quence of those subtle associations of ideas that so often influence us 
without our being aware of the process at the time. Another curious 
fact, to which Professor Hadley has called my attention, is that we 
have in names no longer used, or disappearing, a record of the tran- 
sition stage in which the differentiation of the abstract sciences from 
the concrete was taking place. Thus physics was natural philosophy; 
biology was natural history ; economics was political economy ; ethics 
was moral philosophy. 

If the foregoing scheme of classification is scientifically valid, I have 
been entirely right and self-consistent in claiming that the theories of 
pure economics presuppose some portions of descriptive sociology, 
while the explanatory portions of sociology assume and appeal to the 
theories of pure economics. Referring to the figure, the reader will 
observe a section of the field of sociology s’ v’ w’ u’ which is also a 
portion of the field of pure economics. From the concrete studies of 
this section have been derived our abstract economic theories. Such 
theories being formulated, we can go on to the profitable study of a 
further section of the sociological field, namely, the ethical, u’ w’ w wu. 

The second question upon which Dr. Patten and I have disagreed 
is whether a consciousness of marginal utility is created by social 
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relations or is antecedent to any social relation whatsoever, even the 
earliest or simplest. 

My comments on the further contributions that Dr. Patten has 
made to the discussion of this question must be brief, but I do not 
want to leave the subject without putting on record my dissent from 
his assumptions and conclusions. The whole issue turns on the mean- 
ing of the words ‘‘social’’ and ‘‘association.’? Dr. Patten is mis. 
taken in thinking that I would call the hostile contact of a beast and 
its prey ‘‘ association,’’ or regard creatures of different species as parts 
of one society, or group such phenomena together with the bonds 
that unite the mother to her child; and it is this misapprehension 
which leads him to say that my thought would give to the words 
‘*‘social’’ and “association ’’ ‘‘a new meaning opposed to all usage,” 
and so ‘‘ confuse two concepts which must be kept distinct.” 

I have never thought or spoken of mere physical contact, hostile or 
friendly, as constituting association or a society. It is association if 
and only if accompanied by a consciousness on the part of each of the 
creatures implicated that the creatures with which tt comes in contad 
ave like itself. This consciousness of kind is the elementary, the 
generic social fact ; it is sympathy, fellow feeling in the literal as dis- 
tinguished from the popular sense of the word. When this con- 
sciousness exists imitation follows necessarily (as I shall show further 
on) as a mere matter of feeling, or even of reflex action, and long be- 
fore it is accompanied by reflection. I claim then that the contact or 
grouping of creatures of the same kind, ¢. g., amcebz with amebe, 
bees with bees, blackbirds with blackbirds, prairie dogs with prairie 
dogs, horses with horses, and so on, when accompanied by a con- 
sciousness of their identity in kind, and by imitative actions, consti- 
tutes ‘‘ association ’’ and the beginnings of society. Does Dr. Patten 
admit this claim or does he deny it? I wish that he had told us just 
what he means by a “social instinct.’’ I believe that all social in- 
stincts, social feelings of every description, have their beginnings in 
the feeling of identity of kind in creatures of the samespecies. 

If Dr. Patten admits this the further question is, Does the feeling of 
identity of kind precede, and through helpful imitation make possi- 
ble, ‘‘ an intense consciousness of initial utility,’’ and a discrimination 
of initial from marginal utility? I think that it does, and I do not 
see that Dr. Patten has shown that it does not, or that he has answered 
the question that I put to him in my communication of November. 

It will be remembered that in his criticism of my ‘‘ Theory of 
Sociology ’’ he argued that for a long period in the evolution of 
animal life ‘‘an intense consciousness of initial utility’ makes society 
impossible, and that only when an animal has learned that marginal 
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utility is less than initial utility, will it allow a fellow animal to share 
a food supply which is ample for both, and so enter into social rela- 
tions. In reply I asked how it comes to pass that in the absence of 
association, an isolated individual, which is ‘‘too intensely conscious 
of initial utility to perceive any lesser degrees, presently becomes 
aware of marginal utility and concludes to be sociable?’’ This ques- 
tion Dr. Patten has not answered. He has substituted for it one as 
different as possible, as follows: ‘‘ But, it is asked, how do these hos- 
tile individuals, conscious only of their own wants and of the differ- 
ences in the quality of goods, become aware of the presence of other 
conscious beings and conclude to become social ?”’ 

Dr. Patten’s answer to this substituted question of his own asking is 
that strong animals drive the weak into poor environments, where 
they ‘‘ must resort to new means ‘to secure food or perish.’ They find 
this means in co-operation, and thus new relations grow up between 
them that are absent from the stronger animals which occupy the 
better localities where individual exertion can secure the needed food. 
Social bonds at first arise not among the victors, but among the van- 
quished. They are the means by which the vanquished outwit their 
conquerors.’’ 

All this may be perfectly true. The process described has doubt- 
less been repeated, not thousands but millions of times in the evoln- 
tion of life. But, according to Dr. Patten’s former argument, the 
vanquished are not social when they are driven out of the good 
environment. They cannot be social, he has told us, until they learn 
the difference between initial and marginal utility. Until then they 
must fight among themselves. I therefore repeat my former question: 
How do these unfortunate creatures acquire that knowledge of the 
difference between initial and marginal utility which, according to Dr. 
Patten, is the necessary antecedent to sociability ? 

Will he answer that in the mere passing from plenty to scarcity the 
distinction is discovered? Of course not. The difference between 
initial and marginal utility is less in fact, and is less easily perceived 
when food is scarce than when it is plenty. Will he then say that the 
knowledge is acquired when his vanquished creatures, in their poor 
environment, with its limited supply of food, learn, through repeated 
struggles among themselves, that while an initial portion of food is 
worth fighting to the death for, a marginal portion is not? That is 
exactly what I have described as one of the ways (though not the only 
way) in which the difference between initial and marginal utility is 
learned. Is Dr. Patten trying to disprove my conclusion by taking it 
as the premise of his argument against it ? 

The issue then narrows down to this : Is a consciously hostile conflict 
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for food, among creatures of like kind (a conflict so consciously 
carried on that it can result in the discrimination of degrees of utility) 
antecedent to a consciousness of identity or likeness of kind and its 
accompanying phenomena of imitation ; or is the recognition of kind 
the earlier and more elementary phenomenon? This question goes to 
the very root of the subject. Upon it must divide those who hold by 
the doctrine of Hobbes, that rampant individualism and remorseless 
conflict preceded all society and all social instincts, from those who 
believe that the germs, at least, of fellow feeling, of social instinct, 
and of association, are as old, and evolutionally as primitive as the 
individual, and that from the first they have contributed to the 
psychic development of the individual. 

The illustrations and examples that Dr. Patten has drawn from 
animal life do not seem to me to throw any light on this inquiry. 
They are all taken from too-advanced types, or the phenomena cited 
are notin point. The young cobra, for instance, may pay no more 
attention to the mother cobra than to a log, but no observer who has 
‘seen snakes’’ of the real world, out of doors and by daylight, has 
ever imagined that a cobra does not, in fact, know the difference be 
tween another cobra and a log. If Dr. Patten will turn to sucha 
work as Dr. Joseph Leidy’s ‘‘ Fresh Water Rhizopods of North 
America,’’ and study there the structure and habits of the lowes 
known forms of animal life, he will find material that is more relevant 
to the issue. 

Through the study of such material I believe I have discovered the 
answer to the question : How and when does the conscious recognition 
of a fellow-creature, as of like kind with one’s self, arise? The sub 
ject is properly one for a psychological journal, and I had intended to 
present it through such a medium, but this discussion would be 
incomplete and inconclusive without a brief statement of it. The 
lowest creature, a mere bit of structureless sarcode, without stomach, 
limbs, or organs of sense, has its favorite foods and makes curious 
selections. It draws into itself a diatom shell containing a living 
diatom, but knows and refuses an empty shell. It appropriates not 
only diatoms, desmids, and other forms of vegetable food, but also 
such animal forms as rotifers, but it does not devour its fellow 
amoebze. It shows in many ways that it knows the difference between 
fellow amcebze and other objects. How, then, does this knowledge 
arise ? 

The explanation, I think, is extremely simple. Conflict does not 
enter into it. The amoeba projects its body substance in pseudopodia, 
thrust out in many directions, and, in so doing, assumes endless varr 
eties of form. The pseudopodia grasp and draw in food objects 
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Frequently they come in contact with each other. Instantly a double 
feeling arises; the simultaneous feeling of touching and of being 
touched. The creature thus learns to associate a certain touch with 
itself. It knows the ‘‘feel” of external contact with its own sub- 
stance. This feeling it does not associate with nutrition, because, even 
if one pseudopodium coalesces with another, a body cannot nourish 
itself by absorbing itself. Accordingly, when, at a subsequent time, it 
comes in contact with another amoeba, and experiences feelings of 


touch like those experienced in touching itself, it recognizes the crea- _ 


ture as an object like itself, and therefore as not food. 

In like manner the earthworm, through doubling and coiling upon 
itself learns to know the ‘‘ feel’’ of its own substance, and to know 
the difference between fellow creatures of its own kind and all other 
things; and insects, through the contact of their legs and wings, and 
particularly of their antennz, acquire the same knowledge. 

Therefore I conclude that the struggle for food does not take the 
form of a direct conflict between creatures of the same kind as early 
in the evolutionary process as has been supposed. The earlier, and at 
all times the more common and important process, is a conflict be- 
tween unlike formis of life. In the earliest stages of evolution, as now 
in civilized human societies, the conflict between creatures of the 
same kind has been in the main indirect, rather than direct, a compe- 
tition or rivalry rather than a set-to or battle. From the first it has 
been modified by the recognition of kind and the instinct to avoid 
one’s own kind as food, an instinct which, I think, has been broken 
down only by starvation. 

Nor are the mere recognition of kind by a sentient animal, and the 
instinct to refuse living creatures of its own species as food, the only 
consequences of repeated external contacts of one part of its body 
with other parts. It so learns not only to know its own substance ob- 
jectively, but to know its own motions by external touch as well as by 
internal tension. Through the mediation of this knowledge it recog- 
nizes as like its own the motions of creatures like itself. Their mo- 
tions, therefore, become stimulations that set up like tensions in 
itself and start like motions. This is the beginning, as it is the 
essence, of imitation. Consequently imitation is older than conflict 
among creatures of the same kind. 

Thus the beginnings of the social feelings and of social actions are 
as primitive as the beginnings of individual instincts. 

FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS. 
Columbia College. 
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PERSONAI, NOTES. 


AMERICA. 


University of Wyoming.—Mr. Henry Merz, formerly Professor of 
Mental and Moral Sciences at the University of Wyoming, was last 
year appointed to the chair of Political Science. He was bom 
January 31, 1853, at Birrwyl, Switzerland, and obtained his early edu. 
cation in the public and high schools of that country. In 1875, he 
entered Blackburn University, Carlinville, Il., from which he grad. 
uated in 1881 with the degree of B.S. Four years later he received 
the degree of A. M. from the same university. From 1876-1883, while 
a student at Blackburn University, he was also Instructor in Modern 
Languages. In 1885, he was appointed Principal of the Public School 
at Lake City, Florida, which position he resigned in 1888 to become 
Professor of Modern Languages at the University of Wyoming. In 
1893, he was appointed to the chair of Mental and Moral Sciences. 
In addition to his professorship in the university proper, he was ia 
1891 appointed Principal of the Normal Department, which positioa 
he still holds. 

Professor Merz has been General Secretary of the Wyoming Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Arts and Letters since its foundation. In 1887, he 
founded the Florida School /Journal, and acted as the editor of that 
periodical until the following year when he left the State. He founded 
in 1890 the Wyoming School Journal, and for two years was its 
editor. 

AUSTRIA. 


Czernowitz.—Dr. Franz Hauke was appointed, 1894, Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of General and Austrian Public Law at the University of Czer- 
nowitz. He was born August 28, 1852, at Mauer, near Vienna, and 
pursued his preparatory education at the gymnasium of the Theresias 
Academy at Vienna. From 1870 to 1874 he studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna where, in 1877, he acquired the degree of Dr. Juris. 
Im 1884 he became privat-docent in the law faculty at Innsbruck, Is 
1885 he was appointed to deliver lectures on Austrian public and 
administrative law at the University of Czernowitz where in 1889 he 
was «ppointed Extraordinary Professor. He has published: 

** Die Lehre von der Ministerverantwortlichkeit. Eine vergleichende 
Studie zum osterreichischen Staatsrechle.’’ Vienna, 1880. 

Die staatsrechtliche Stellung Wiens.” Oecsterreichische Rund- 
schau. Vienna, 1883. 
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“ Die Vertretung der Universitaten in den Landtagen. Ein Vor- 
schlag zur Erganzung der bestehenden Rechte.’ Czernowitz, 1893. 

“ Die geschichtlichen Grundlagen des Monarchenrechts. Ein Bei- 
tvag zur Bearbeitung des dsterreichischen Staatsrechts.”” Vienna, 


1894. 
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Vienna.—Dr. Carl Griinberg became Privat-docent for Political 
Economy at the University of Vienna, August, 1894. He was born at 
Jokschan in Roumania, February 10, 1861, and was educated at the 
gymnasium of Czernowitz. From 1881 to 1885 he studied in the legal 
faculty at Vienna where in 1886 he acquired the degree of Dr. Juris. 
Since then he has pursued the required legal practice in Vienna where 
in 1893 he established an independent practice. During this period 
Dr. Grinberg spent four semesters at the University of Strassburg. 
In conjunction with Dr. S. Bauer, Dr. H. Hartman and Professor E. 
Szanto he founded the Zeitschrift fir Social- und Wirthschafts- 
geschichte, but at the close of the second volume retired with 
Professor Szanto from the editorship. His works include: 


A German translation entitled ‘‘ Die wirthschaftlichen Grundlagen 
der herrschenden Gesellschafisordnung’’ (Pp. 290. Freiburg, 1885) 
of the work of Professor Achille Loria, of Padua, ‘‘/ basi economict 
della costituz tone sociale.”’ 

“ Die Bauernbefreiung und die Auflosung des gutsherrlich-bauer- 
lichen Verhalinisses in Bohmen, Mahren und Schlesien.’? 2 vols. 
Pp. 432 and 497. Leipzig, 1893 and 1894. 

“Jean Meslier, un précurseur oublié du socialisme contemporaine.”’ 
Revue d’économie politique. Vol. II. Pp. 277-298. 1888. 

“ Francois Boitssel, contribution a l'histoire du developpement du 
socialisme moderne.’ bid., Vol. V. Pp. 276-286, 356-383. 1891. 

“Einige Beitrage zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des modernen 
Socialismus, I. Francois Boissel.’’ Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Staatswissen- 
schaft. Pp. 207-252. 1891. 

“Die rumdnische Agrargesetzgebung im Hinblick auf thre 
Reform.” Archiv fiir sociale Gesetzgebung und Statistik, Vol. II. 
Pp. 74-106. 1889. 

“La question agraire et les projets de réforme agraire en Rou- 
mainie.”” Revue d’économie politique, Vol. III. Pp. 161-179, 365-381. 
1889. 

“ Der Dienstvertrag im Entwurfe eines birgerlichen Gesetzbuches 
Sir das deutsche Reich.”” Deutsche Worte. Pp. 24. 1889. 

“Der osterreichische Entwurf eines Gesetzes tiber die Errichtung 
von Arbeitskammern.’’ Conrad’s Jahrbiicher, N. F., Vol. XTX. Pp. 
393-492. 18g0. 
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‘* Der Entwurf eines Heimstatlengesetzes fiir das deutsche Reich." 
Archiv fiir sociale Gesetzgebung und Statistik, Vol. IV. Pp. 369-388, 
1SgI. 

Further in Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften (Conrad, etc.) 
the articles ‘‘ Arbeilerschulzgesetzgebung in Rumdnien,”’ “ Bauern. 
befreiung in Rumdanien,” and Unfreiheit.”’ 


Dr. Adolf Heinrich Menzel has been appointed (1894) Ordinary 
Professor of Administrative Law at the University of Vienna. He was 
born at Reichenberg in Bohemia, July 9, 1857, received his early edu. 
cation at a gymnasium in Prague, 1566-74, where he studied law at 
the university from 1874 to 1878. Obtaining in 1879 the degree of Dr. 
Juris at Prague, he pursued the practice of the law at Vienna from 1879 
to 1886. In 1882 he became privat-docent of the University of Vienna, 
and was made Extraordinary Professor in 1890. In addition to con. 
tributions to periodicals his works include : 

Die Schuldiibernahme.” Pp. 56. Vienna, 1884. 

<Anfechtungsrecht der Glaiubiger nach osterreichischem 
Rechte.” Pp. 344. Vienna, 1866. 

“ Die Arbetterversicherung nach osterreichischem Rechte.”’ Pp. 504. 
Vienna, 1593. 


FRANCE. 


Paris.—Professor Claudio Jannet, Professor of Political Economy at 
the Catholic University of Paris, died at Paris, November 22, 1894. 
His loss has been keenly felt by his colleagues and especially by the 
Le Play School of Social Science of which he was an ardent advocate. 
Professor Jannet was born at Paris, March 26, 1844, and by his 
studies, attainments and published writings has won a high place in 
the ranks of French economists, and as M. Passy remarked at the 
December meeting of the Société d’économie politique, was looked 
upon as a probable Academician at no distant date. M. Jannet made 
many visits to the United States, especially to Texas and the Southern 
States, and was well acquainted with our economic and agricultural 
conditions which he was largely instrumental in making known in 
France. Among his chief writings are his book on ‘ Le Capital la 
speculation, et la finance,’ and his exposition of the principles of 
the Le Play School published in pamphlet form* and first delivered 
as a lecture at Geneva. 

He published also : 

“Etude sur la loi Voconia, fragment pour servir aU histoire des in 
stitutions juridiques au VI me sidcle de Rome.’’ Paris, 1867. 


*** Ouatre écoles économie politique.’ 
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“ Les Resultats du partage forcé des successions en Provence.’’ 1871. 
“ Les sociétés secrétes.”’ 1876. 
“ Les Etats Unis contemporains ; les moeurs, les institutions et les 
idées depuis la guerre de la sécession.”” 4 edition, 2 vols. 1888. 

“Les institutions sociales et le droit civil de Sparie.’’ 2 edition, 
1880. 

“ Le Crédit populatre et les banques en Stalie, du XV me au XV] me 
siécle.”” 1885. 


“L’ Indifférentisma politique.’ 1883. 
“ Le Socialisme d'état et la réforme sociale.’’ 1888. = 
Be 
GERMANY. 


Heidelberg.— Dr. Carl Kindermann established himself in 1894 as 
Privat-docent for Political Economy at the University of Heidelberg. 
He was born August 10, 1860, at Magdeburg, and finished in 1881 his 
early education at the gymnasium ‘‘Zum Kloster unser lieben 
Frauen” in that city. He then pursued studies in law, political econ- 
omy and philosophy in the years 1881-83, at the universities of Jena, 
Tiibingen, Leipzig and Berlin. At the last named he secured in 1885 
the degree of Dr. Juris, and was occupied in the higher judicial service 
at Magdeburg until 1858. During this period he acquired a practical 
knowledge of econ»mic life by service in the administration of a large 
insurance society, and by two visits to England in 1887 and 1888. At 
the close of the year 1888 he entered the University of Heidelberg 
where for the purpose of a comprehensive preparation for economics 
and sociology, he pursued until the spring of 1894 studies in philos- 
ophy, political economy and the natural sciences, interrupting his 
studies for a visit to the United States in 1893. In addition to smaller 
essays he has published : 

“Nemo pro parte testatus pro parte intestatus decedere potest.’ 1885. 
(Legal Doctor dissertation. ) 

“ Zur organischen Gitervertheilung.’’ Pp. 160. 1894. 


Munich.—Professor Julius Lehr, who died October 10, 1894, was Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of Munich, and belonged 
toa moderate wing of the mathematical economists. He was dorn in 
Schotten (Oberhessen), October 18, 1845, and studied political science 
in the University of Giessen. In 1868 he began his career as teacher 
in the Forestry Academy, in Miinden, and in 1874 he was called as 
Professor of Political Economy to the technical high school in Karls- 
tuhe, from which place he went to Munich in 1885. 

He was the author of the following books and monographis : 

‘“ Zusammenstellung der wichstigsten Bestimungen der preus- 
sischen Agrargesetzgebung.’’ Miinden, 1870. 
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Zur forstlichen Unterrichtsfrage.”’ Vienna, 1873 (anonymous), 
Schutzzoll und Freihandel.’’ Berlin, 1877. 

“ Eisenbahntarifwesen und Eisenbahnmonopol.” Berlin, 1879. 
‘“* Die neuen deutschen Holzzdlle.’” Jena, 1880. 


‘* Die neuen deutschen Holzzdlle und deren Erhohung.” Frank. 


fort a. M., 1883. 
‘“* Wirtschaftliche Fragen des Eisenbahnwesens.”’ 1885. 
‘“* Bettrage zur Statistik der Preise.’’ Yrankfort a. M., 1885. 


Berechtigung des Zonentarifs im Personen- und Giter. 


verkehr.’’ Munich, 1891. 
Politische Okonomie in gedrangler Fassung.”" Munich, 1892. 


Besides these books, Professor Lehr contributed many valuable arti. 


cles to Meyers’ Conversationslextkon and Conrad's Handworterbuch 
and was a prolific writer in economic periodicals. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 

REVIEWS. 

Compulsory insurance in Germany. Yourth Special Report of the 

Commissioner of Labor. Prepared under the direction of Carroll 

D. Wright. By JoHN GRAHAM BROOKS, Pp. 370. Washington, 

D. C., 1894. 

In the summer of 1591 Mr. Brooks undertook a journey to Europe 
primarily, we understand, with the object of studying institutions of 
self-help. A year and a half later he returned the author of the best 
and most exhaustive treatise on state labor and social insurance 
which has so far appeared in the English language. If this scientific 
and impartial statement is a criterion of what might also have been 
expected had his original purpose been consummated, we may hope 
that another European visit will not be long delayed. 

It is true that Mr. Brooks has been very fortunate in having at his 
command a larger mass of material and more complete and valuable 
sources of information than would be found available for any other 
social inquiry. His list of best books in the bibliography includes 
eighty-seven, but had he chosen to enumerate everything of merit 
that has been published, the list would probably have been four 
or five times as large. Still there is such a thing as an embarras de 
choix, and it must have been a somewhat tedious matter to go care- 
fully over so much literature. Besides this, the names of so many 
prominent officials, professors and investigators of social topics are re- 
ferred to, that we may be sure Mr. Brooks aimed to collect every 
well-founded opinion, and to present all views with generous im- 
partiality. 

The book before us is primarily a statement of facts. It commences 
with a chapter upon the origin and development of compulsory 
insurance which might have been made dreary enough had it been 
presented in the orthodox German fashion, but which has been made 
extremely readable, and shows in logical if not in chronological order 
the relation of state insurance to social democracy, to various forms 
of primitive insurance in the guilds, and how the practical carrying 
out of this insurance furnished the foundations for the present scheme. 
The influence of Lassalle, Karl Marlo, Dr. Schaeffle, who has been 
called the father of compulsory state insurance, the economic teach- __ 
ings of Wagner, and the emphasis given in Germany to the Christian 
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and ethical functions of the state, the determination of Bismarck and 
the late Emperor William to take a positive stand in furthering the 
social welfare of laborers, are all clearly pointed out. Next foliow three 
chapters in which the laws of compulsory insurance against sickness 
against accidents and against old age and invalidity are given textually, 
and facts relating to organization and administration quoted in fyi] 
detail. The first of these measures was passed June 15, 1883. It wag 
modified in April, 1892, in order to bring it into harmony with the 
other insurance laws which had in the meantime been passed. Sick 
insurance is about to be extended to agricultural laborers and to ser. 
vants. At present nearly eight millions of persons are insured, and 
expenditures for sick relief amount to more than $23,800,000 annually, 


The purpose of sick insurance is to ensure a certain and sufficient _ 


relief in case of illness during at least thirteen weeks. The employe 
pays two-thirds of the sick insurance and the employer one-third. 

Accident insurance is likewise compulsory and universal. The first 
law was passed July 6, 1884, and dealt chiefly with industrial enter. 
prises. The law of May 28, 1885, extended accident insurance to 
transportation agencies. A subsequent enactment, bearing the date of 
March 15, 1886, regulates accident insurance for state officials, mili- 
tary officers and soldiers. A few months later there was a further ex. 
tension to agriculture and forestry, and it is on the eve of extension to 
home industry and commerce. Accident insurance is at the cost of 
employers. 

Invalidity and old age insurance law was enacted June 22, 188%, 
and subjects to compulsory insurance after sixteen years of age all 
persons working for wages in every branch of trade, apprentices and 
servants included, managing officials and commercial assistants with 
regular salaries up to $476. The old age and invalidity insurance fund 
is formed by equal contributions from employers and employed, and 
an imperial subsidy amounting to $11.90 per annum is granted to 
every annuity. 

The tabular statement on the next page gives salient facts in con 
nection with these three insurance laws. 

Four chapters have been dedicated respectively to the attitude of 
public opinion toward state insurance, the relation of state insur 
ance to wages, to public charity and to feigned illness. Nothing very 
definite is said on any of these points. Public opinion now very get 
erally favors sickness insurance, regards accident insurance with com 
placency, but is apparently discontented with the old age and 
invalidity measure. ‘The law seems to be defective since, according to 
a reliable private calculation, nearly 40 per cent have failed to mee 
their legal obligations to contribute. The official statement reduces 
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Insurance against 


Persons insured, receipts, | 


expenses, etc. | Old age and in- 


| Sickness. Accidents. | validity. 
| | 
Personsinsured, ........ @ 7,273,000 5 18,000,000 ¢ 11,200,000 
Personsrelievedd, ....... 2,752,000 | 210,000 187,800 
RECEIPTS : | | 
Contributions of employers, $7,378,000.00 | $12,852,000.00 | $11,275,250.00 
Contributions of employed, 11,275,250.00 
EXPENDITURES : | | 
22,610,000.00 7,735,000.00 | SJ 5,331, 200.00 
Administration,.......| g 1,475,600.00 £ 1,761,200.00 | & 1,066,240.00 
| 29,512,000.00 | 12,852,000.00 f kh 25,751,600 00 
Accumulated funds, . 26, 180,000.00 24,038,000.00 38,758, 00 
Benefitspercase,........ 8.33 | 44-03 | 28 


Charges per person insured,. . | 3.332 +714) Sf 2.142 


(¢) Persons employed for wages or salary in trade and commerce, partly in agri- 
culture (forestry) and domestic service. 

(8) Persons employed in industry and agriculture (forestry), not in commerce, 
handicrafts and petty trades, including about 4,000,000 small farmers (with areas 
under 24.71 acres), and as many persons insured in additional or double employ- 
ments. 

(c) Workers of all trades and servants, likewise (industrial and agricultural) offi- 
cialand commercial assistants with regular year’s earnings up to $476. 

(d) Persons having received legal assistance in money or in kind (free medical 
or hospital treatment, medicines, etc.), provided by the workmen’s insurance 
laws for disability caused by sickness, accident, invalidity, or old age. 

(e) Including balance on hand at the commencement of the year and interest on 
investments. 


(/) Including State subsidies. a 
(g) Including the current costs of the whole organization. —*& 
(A) Including the year’s addition to the funds => 


(7) Provided by law in order to secure the payments named. 


this to 16 or 17 per cent. In four years’ time 60,000 claims have had 
to be refused, and this furnishes ground for criticism and disappoint- 
ment. Playing sick under the insurance laws, which was originally 
conceived to be a formidable obstacle to contend with, is now less con- 
sidered, possibly because less resorted to, possibly also because better 
means are found for preventing it. It is very natural that the 
unworthy classes should hasten to exploit so tempting an opportunity, 
and thus create an alarming showing during the first few years. 
There is reason to believe, however, that this was but temporary and 
that the phenomena will not occur again. What part of the cost of 
insurance falls ultimately upon industrial profits, upon the wage- 
earner, or upon the independent consumer cannot be accurately stated. 
A great deal has been written in support of widely different views. — 
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German industry certainly at the beginning greatly feared the burden, 
but up to date there are no reliable statistics to show whether such 
fears have been justified by experience. The financial charges, how. 
ever, are of considerable account, and indications as to who are pay. 
ing the bills must some day be made clear. As regards the relation 
of insurance laws to public charity, Mr. Brooks believes that there are 
as yet no pertinent facts to prove that the actual burden of charity has 
been lightened, but he also admits that it would be unjust to the legis. 
lation to discredit it for not having produced such results up to date, 

Mr. Brooks asserts that certain confident claims which were made 
by early advocates for compulsory insurance legislation have not only 
not been fulfilled, but there is scarcely a sign that they will be. Bis. 
mark’s idea that laborers would be made contented, the hope that 
certain classes of the insured would more readily go to the country, 
checking social~«lemocratic propaganda, lightening the charity burden, 
inculcating habits of thrift, and creating harmonious relations between 
employers and employed, have none of them to any important extent 
materialized. These disappointments are of little consequence as 
compared with indications that results of the widest social advantage 
are to follow. The influences of organization of the highest social 
forces on such a magnificent scale are beginning to be felt, and 
judgment on ultimate effect must be delayed until a sufficient time 
shall have elapsed to give this profoundly ethical scheme a fair and 
impartial trial under the favorable conditions which Germany offers. 
Mr. Brooks believes that no mere material or strictly economic test 
can be applied to this legislation, and he would therefore rather direct 
the judgment to essential moral and educational influences which are 
beginning to be definitely established. Arousing the social conscience 
of a great nation, and training the national mind to grapple with this 
grave problem cannot fail to awaken distinctively hopeful influences 
elsewhere. All industrial countries will now watch in critical expecta- 
tion, and if, as seems probable, labor and social insurance in some 
form will make the tour of the civilized world, others will gain 
wisdom from the pioneer experience of Germany. 

E. R. L. GOuLp. 


Die Bauernbefreiung und die Auflésung des gulsherrlich-bauer- 
lichen Verhdlinisses in Béhmen, Mahren und Schlesiten. Von 
GRUNBERG. 2 vols. Pp. 432 and 497. Price, 16 marks. Leiprig: 
Duncker und Humblot, 1894. 

German works dealing with the history of civilization have been di- 
rected recently with particular interest to the study of those great 
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BAUERNBEFREIUNG UND DIE AUFLOSUNG. III 


social revolutions which, from the middle of the last century to the 
middle of the present one, have worked themselves out in most 
countries of continental Europe, especially in Germany and Austria, 
and which have been designated by the general expression, ‘‘the 
emancipation of the peasants.’’ Knapp’s book, ‘‘ The Emancipation of 
the Peasants in Prussia’’ was the pioneer. The present author follows 
its example in picturing this social revolution in the three Austrian 
countries (Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia), which have been spoken of 
latterly as ‘‘the lands of the Bohemian crown.” Here, as in other 
European countries, there existed from very remote times the institu- 
tion of serfdom ; that is, the agricultural peasant population was sub- 
ject to the noble proprietors of the soil, and owed them services or 
dues in kind (feudal services). The state, as such, in the beginning 
did not trouble itself about this ‘‘ subjected ’”’ population, the immediate 
control of which was exercised by the proprietors, who belonged to 
the nobility. This arrangement was not disadvantageous to the state, 
so long as the burden of carrying on war rested exclusively on the 
knights and lords; that is, on the nobles. It was, so to speak, the 
primitive political economy of nature. The state was defended by an 
unremunerated, noble proprietor class, and it ceded to them in return 
the use of the labor of the peasants. When, however, with the 
changed conditions in the conduct of war from the time of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, it came about that the state could 
rely less and less on the knights, and was compelled to raise and pay 
its own armies, it was more and more to its interest to protect and 
uphold that class from which it derived its soldiers and revenue ; that 
is, the peasant class. It was therefore natural that the state had to 
uphold this class more and more, and that it could not suffer the ex- 
ploitation of this class at the hands of the lords and knights, who 
were emancipating themselves from taxation as well as from military 
service. From these causes originated those political measures which 
aimed at making the peasant population a free class, protected from 
the oppression of the nobles. These measures consisted in an inter- 
ference on the part of the state with the relations between the nobles 
and peasants, the state’s imposing ever contracting limits upon the 
oppression and on the exploitation of the rural population by the 
nobility, till finally, in our century, the government accomplished the 
complete emancipation of the peasants. 

This whole development in ‘‘the lands of the Bohemian crown ”’ is 
described by the author in the first volume on the basis of the ma- 
terial derived from the entire collection of the statutes and archives, 
while in the second volume he lays before us verbatim the material 
taken from documents. He begins, indeed, with an explanation 
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of the rural constitution (agrarian constitution) of these countries in 
the eighteenth century, draws us a true picture of ‘‘ hereditary subjec. 
tion,” of the position of the land power, of the different ‘‘ subject 
classes,’’ and of their obligations to this land power. After he has 
shown us, in an historical review, the origin of these conditions in the 
previous centuries (before 1689), he takes up the political reforms 
which were set in motion at the time of the Empress Maria Theresa, 
and which consisted in the regulation of the obligations of the serfs, 
In this effort the Austrian government had to have some hard strug. 
gles with the representatives of the nobles, with the so-called “¢. 
tates,’ who resented every interference of the government in this 
matter of the compulsory services as an unjustifiable ururpation. The 
energy of Emperor Joseph II. did, indeed, succeed in breaking the 
opposition of the estates, and especially in abolishing serfdom ; but 
after his death a reaction set in, and the old order of things continued 
in only slightly ameliorated form till 1849. The abolition by compen. 
sation of compulsory services and the final ‘‘emancipation of the 
peasants’’ first came after 1848, as a consequence of the revolution ia 
Austria. 

This whole social development in the lands of the Bohemian crown 
is presented to us by the author on a basis of abundant material, and 
by this work he has rendered a lasting service, not only to the history 
of civilization in Austria, but also to the history of civilization in 
Europe. It is to be hoped that the next subject of the emancipation 
of the peasants in the other Austrian countries may find an equally 
thorough and careful investigation. Who will follow the author's 


example ? 
LUDWIG GUMPLOWICZ. 


[Translated from the German by ELLEN C. SEMPLE.] 


Ueber die Entwickelung der australischen Eisenbahnpolitik, nebst 
einer Einleitung tiber das Problem der Eisenbahnpolitik in Theore 
und Praxis. Von Dr. Moritz KanpT. Pp. xxxiv and 159. Berlin: 
Mamroth, 1894. 

The history of the railway policy of Australia is of interest to 
Americans, because, starting under circumstances similar in some 
respects to those of the United States, that country has adopted a very 
different policy. ‘The monograph before us is the beginning of a more 
presumptuous work. This part covers simply the experience of the 
most important colonies, especially Victoria and New South Wales, 
down to the time of the establishment of government ownership and 
operation. Dr. Kandt promises us later a discussion of the workings of 
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the government system to the present, with special reference to the way 
in which a competent body of officials was obtained by a democracy. 

The Australian settlers were Englishmen who carried with them 
into new homes English institutions, English law and English /aissez 
faire theories as to the proper functions of the state. Yet such has 
been the force of circumstances that they have moved in the direction 
of the extension of state functions more rapidly, perhaps, than any 
other part of the world. A careful, guarded, scientific exposition like 
the one before us, of the successive steps and struggles by which Aus- 
tralia arrived at her present system of railway operation, cannot fail 
to be instructive. 

The first railway project was brought up in 1846 in the colony of 
New South Wales. At this time Gladstone was Secretary of State for 


the Colonies, and a dispatch sent by him to the governor of that 
colony, in that year, outlines the policy that the English cabinet had 
been, and was at that time, pursuing in relation to railways, and 
instructs the governor to follow, so far as possible, the same policy. 
Briefly stated, the main points of the scheme thus outlined by the 
eminent English statesman for the young colony were :* 1, That 
every law granting to a private company the right to build and run a 
railroad should be subject to revision and repeal at any time. 

2. That in accordance with the principles of the general statutes 
then in force in England [7 and 8 Victoria, Chap. 85], the colonial 
government should retain the right to revise the rate of tolls and fix a 
new scale in cases where, after twenty-one years, the profits shall 
exceed fifteen per cent on the basis of seven years’ business. 

3. That the enabling act should contain provisions for the purchase 
of the road, if it shall be thought fit by the government, after a certain 
lapse of time and on definite terms. 

4. That while numerous regulations may be necessary, they should 
not be so used as to hamper private enterprise. 

But the realization of the hopes implied in this scheme was to be 
hindered by the weakness of private enterprise. The demand of the 
railways for land grants moved the British government to further 
interference. At the time of the adoption of the new constitution of 
New South Wales in 1842, an act had been passed regulating the 
acquisition of public land. By the provisions of this act, such land 
was to be sold at auction at not less than one pound sterling per acre. 
Despite much discontent with this method of disposing of land, the 
British government could be induced to make no greater concession 
than that the companies might acquire land without an auction at the 
minimum price. 


* The whole dispatch is printed in the Anhang. 
765] 
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The first actually incorporated road was chartered in 1846. The 
important provisions of this charter were in accord with the sugge. 
tions of Gladstone’s dispatch. The company was obliged to keep 
their accounts open to public inspection, and the rates could be 
revised if the dividend exceeded fifteen percent. After twenty-one 
years the government had the privilege of purchase of the road at q 
price equal to twenty-five times the annual earnings on the basis of ay 
average taken from the preceding seven years. In case the govem. 
ment guaranteed the dividends on the stock of the road, it should haye 
a lien on the property of the road. The only clauses of the law not sug. 
gested by Gladstone were details such as the provision as to fencing and 
gates, to keep stray cattle out—a necessity in a stock-raising country, 

Other colonies introduced roads about the same time. Some of the 
regulations adopted by them are of interest in passing. In South Aus 
tralia it was ordered that the company should allow each shipper to 
use his own cars and locomotive. 

The chief interest, from this time on, centres in Victoria, which 
began to build roads in 1852. ‘‘To write the history of the private 
roads of Australia,’ says Dr. Kandt, ‘‘is to write the history of 
failures, since nearly all the private roads which arose on Australian 
soil led a miserable and short life; and the few which had a longer 
existence maintained themselves only by the help of extensive support 
from the state.’ The author regards the experience of Victoria a 
typical, and follows it hence through all its course. Unable to obtain 
land grants, and with weak credit, poor management and small traffic, 
private roads one after another fell into the hands of the government, 
to satisfy the claims which arose under the guarantee of interest 
Most of the roads were acquired by the government soon after their 
completion. From 1868-78 there was only one small private road in 
Victoria. After 1878 the state road system was fully established. Dr. 
Kandt traces in detail the misfortunes of thirteen roads, and shows 
the precise grounds for the purchase of them by the state in each 
case. In conclusion he says, ‘‘ The difference in conditions in the 
colonies rendered an imitation of the railway policy of the mother 
country impossible. Left to themselves and dependent on their own 
strength, no private roads could prosper in Victoria. Yet even with 
the support of the government within the bounds of a wise policy 
which kept the public interest in view, and did not allow railway 
building to be made the preliminary for land speculation, railway 
undertakings of great extent were not capable of life. It was no 
possible, therefore, for the colony of Victoria at that time to creates 
railway system, following the policy of England, and depending 0 


private companies.”’ 
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The first step in the direction of a state road system was the pur- 
chase of the Melbourne, Mount Alexander, Murray River Railway 
(running into the gold mining regions) in 1856. The Geelong, Mel- 
bourne, and other roads followed soon after. In 1857 came legislation 
looking to the continuance of railway construction by the govern- 
ment. But the general intention at that time was to lease the roads 
as soon as possible to private companies. Despite abuses and mis- 
management in the government offices for the operation and extension 
of the roads, the advantages of government ownership and operation 
became clearer as time went on. So that by 1868 the state road 
system may be said to have been finally decided upon. 

The government entered upon the policy of railroad building on — 
the general principles which had dictated the highway policy of both 
the colony and the mother country. But the evil experiences with 
private roads, the difficulties in the way of leasing the roads, the 
favorable results obtained by state operation, after the initial difficul- 
ties had been overcome, the general demand for further railway — 
construction, together with the fostering influence of the general 
socialistic character of the colony ; all this led to the victory of the 
state railway system as the permanent policy. The main problem 
from that time on, as Dr. Kandt hints in his announcement of the 
next part, was how to secure a competent civil service for the roads 
under a democratic government. 

This work was undertaken at the suggestion of Professor Gustav _ 
Cohn, of Gottingen, whose work on English railway policy is in a 
sense supplemented thereby. Dr. Kandt has spent several years in — 
the preliminary investigation at the library of the British Museum, 
and among the books and records of the Royal Colonial Institute in 
London. The whole work when completed promises to be of great 
value. 

The book contains a most complete and extremely valuable bibli- 
ography on all railway subjects. 

CARL C. PLEHN. 


Der Kampf ums Recht des Stirkeren und seine Entwickelung. Von 
Hrrovuki Katé. Pp. 154. Price, 3 marks. Berlin: Friedlander 
& Son, 1894. 

The author, formerly president of the University of Tokio, investi- 
gates the relation of might to right, a question which has been the 
subject of much controversy in Europe since Bismark’s utterance, 
“Might goes before right.’’ He arrives at the conclusion that all 
right does certainly spring only from the advantage of the strong in © 
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the conflict with the weak, but that it first attains its ‘rudy just nature 
through mutual concession, through compromise with the weak, 
Since, however, such an adjustment would be made only in a moment 
when the powers of the opponents were equal, the ‘‘ true right’? first 
arises when the forces of the conflicting parties come into such a 
state of equilibrium ; in other words, only when the weaker side is so 
far reinforced that the stronger is compelled to yield to a compro- 
mise. ‘‘Therefore,’’ he says (p. 125), ‘‘not yet between the two 
sexes does there exist that entirely fair, noble, and worthy right 
which can only be the fruit of the conflict and adjustment of the 
claims (powers) of two equally strong parties’ The author clearly 
shows the tendency to modify the proposition that might is the source 
and fountain-head of all right, to mean that right first develops toa 
‘perfect right’? when it secures acknowledgment at the hands of the 
originally weaker side. 

In applying this theory to politics, he suggests the establishment of 
a ‘‘universal state,’ into which the civilized peoples of Europe, 
America and Asia (Japan and China) shall unite. In this ‘‘ universal 
state,’ the ‘‘ uncivilized ’’ races should take a subordinate and not a 
free position; for ‘‘the civilized peoples must be the possessors and 
rulers of the whole earth.’ These views of the author give ample 
proof of his somewhat idealistic standpoint. I think that, from a 
realistic standpoint, one is compelled to dispute the possibility of a 
‘‘universal state,’’? within a calculable time, although it be but a fed- 
eration of all “civilized peoples.’’ For civilized peoples, too, are less 
likely to follow ideal than material interests, and the latter will not 
permit within a conceivable time the necessity of war to disappear 
even among the civilized. If the author had had the privilege of 
experiencing the war between Japan and China, he would perhaps 
have changed his views; he would perhaps have discovered that even 
between “civilized peoples’ there are questions of might, and indeed 
thoroughly brutal, material questions of might, which cannot be 
answered otherwise than by war and desolation. In view of such 
gloomy necessities, every thought of a ‘‘ universal state,’’ consisting 
of the civilized peoples, is a dream of the idealist. However, this 
book by the Japanese scholar is at all events well worth reading 


because it is very stimulating. 
LUDWIG GUMPLOWICZ. 
[Translated from the German by ELLEN C. SEMPLE.] 


Labour and the Popular Welfare. Ry W. HH. MALLocn. Pp. xi and 
i 336. Price, $2.00. London: Adam and Charles Black. 


» 24 The object of this work ‘‘is to point out to the great body of the 
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people—that is to say, to the multitude of average men and women, 
whose incomes consist of the wages of ordinary labor—the con- 
ditions which determine the possibility of these incomes being in- 
creased, and so to enable them to distinguish the true means from 
the false, which they may themselves adopt with a view to obtaining — 
this result’’ (p. 315). To accomplish the purpose thus cumbrously 
outlined, Mr. Malloch has divided his work into four books, which 
bear the following titles: (1) The divisible wealth of the United 
Kingdom; (2) the chief factor in the production of the national 
‘income ; (3) an exposure of the confusion implied in socialistic 
thought as to the main agent in modern production; and (4) the 
reasonable hopes of labor—their magnitude and their basis. As these 
titles suggest, the book is more than a mere discussion of the share 
labor contributes to human welfare. It includes tolerably complete 
theories of production and distribution, a polemic against socialism 
and socialistic ideas generally, and, finally, a social forecast, which is, 
at the same time, the moral of the story. Mr. Malloch’s thesis, or, as 
an editorial writer in the New York ation has it, ‘‘discovery,’’ is 
that, ‘‘ whilst the immense majority of the population of this country 
(Great Britain] produce little more than one-third of the income, a 7 
body of men who are comparatively a mere handful actually produce 
little less than two-thirds of it.’’ The “immense majority ”’ referred 
to are laborers who earn less than £150 a year, while the ‘‘ mere 
handful ’’ are the men of ‘ability’? who earn more than this sum. 
The £150 is, of course, used more as an illustration than as a state- 
ment of the exact facts. The thesis is demonstrated by the following 
line of reasoning. To clear the ground, it is shown that a per capita | 
distribution of the present national income would not change for the 
better, to any extent, the condition of the bulk of the laboring popula- 
tion. The rich would be despoiled to add a very small increment to 
the incomes of the poor. This claim, as an argument against reform- 
ers who propose to remedy social ills by a mere redistribution of social 
income, is familiar. It rests upon the assumption that such a redis- 
tribution of income, and the accompanying change in the character 
of the wants which will be able to command satisfaction, will not alter 
the productive power of society. This assumption is, of course, 
gratuitous. The present money income of society is but a crude 
measure of the satisfactions and pleasures society enjoys as a result 
of its industry, and this latter is the real income of society, about which 
we must think in comparing one social state with another social state, 

Continuing, Mr. Malloch divides the factors in production into 
Land, Labor, Capital and Ability. Land, he attempts to show, is a 
factor of minor importance, because the gross rental of estates in 
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Great Britain is only one-thirteenth of the national income (p. 254). 
Capital is not itself productive, but owes its productivity entirely to 
the “ability ’’ which directs it. Labor is, to be sure, capable of pro- 
ducing goods, but without the directing supervision of ‘ability ”’ its 
product would be ridiculously small. This is shown by the fact that, 
_ ‘during the closing years of the last century, the population of Great 
_ Britain was about ten millions, and the national income about a 
hundred and forty million pounds” (p. 244), 7. e., the per capita pro- 
ductive power was fourteen pounds per annum. This, he assumes for 
the sake of argument, was due altogether to labor. ‘‘It is obvious 
that labor did not produce more, for no more was produced ; and it is 
also obvious that if, since that time, it had mever been assisted and 
never controlled by ability, the same amount of labor would produce 
no more’’ (p. 245). The present per capita income or productive 
_ power is thirty-two pounds (p. 29), or more than twice what it was one 
hundred years ago. This per capita addition of eighteen pounds, he 
believes, is to be ascribed altogether to the productive factor, ‘‘ ability.” 
It would require too much space to point out in detail the weaknesses 
in his argument. He believes, in the case of land, that rent is an 
accurate measure of the part it contributes to production, yet he 
admits that labor is able to encroach upon ability, and obtain more than 
_ jit produces. May it not also encroach upon land? Is land, in the 
sense of agricultural land, the only other factor in production besides 
labor, ability and capital? What about natural forces? Because their 
contribution to the productive power of society is gratuitous, is no 
account to be taken of it, and is it to be boldly assumed that what 
crude labor does not produce must be ascribed to ability? But the 
capital fault of Mr. Malloch is to talk about labor and ability as if they 
_were quite separate and distinct phenomena. In this industrial world 
there is no such thing as labor unassociated with ability. Even the 
roughest farmhand directs his efforts by his intelligence, and what he 
does differs only in degree from the task performed by the most accom- 
plished railroad manager. And yet there is no objection to treating 
labor-force and intelligence as two distinct factors in production, and 
I, for one, agree with Mr. Malloch in regarding this as a desirable 
mode of classification. ‘The objection arises only when labor-force 

_ is assumed to be the only contribution made by the laboring classes to 
the productive power of society. In other words, to assume that, 
because labor-force can be said to contribute only a certain amount to 

the income of society, /aborers contribute only that amount, is as 
absurd as the other tacit assumption of Mr. Malloch that, because the 
combustible and heat-giving properties of certain forms of matter are 

. familiar to every civilized human being, and can be utilized by each 
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one at a very slight expense, these properties do not contribute to the 
welfare of society except in proportion to the expense their utilization 
necessitates. 

And yet, with all its faults of exaggeration and suppression, Mr. 
Malloch’s book contains many suggestive ideas, and shows a mind not 
debauched by a too reverent study of the standard writers on political 
economy. There is a freshness about his manner of treating some 
aspects of the problems of production and distribution that makes 
even his reckless flinging of statistics palatable. For the rest, the 
tone of the book is exceedingly conservative, though the author’s style 
is characteristically radical, and the conclusions arrived at for the 
guidance of the laboring class, to which the book appeals, are at once 


s thetic and sound. 
sit HENRY R. SEAGER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Soziale Kampfe vor dreithundert Jahren. Von BRUNO SCHOENLAUBE. 

Leipzig : Duncker und Humblot, 1894. 

So long as we still possess no comprehensive economic history, 
fragments are very welcome. We have a particularly valuable contri- 
bution to a future economic history in the present study by Schoen- 
laube. It leads us into the heart of the struggles which took place in 
medieval Nuremberg between masters and journeymen, struggles 
which present a prelude to the present conflict between the proletariat 
and employers. The description of the condition of the crafts in 
Nuremberg is especially of great interest, because there were no guilds 
in that city and the craftsmen were subordinated to the municipal 
control, then in the hands of the merchant princes. The author 
shows us the different stages through which the journeyman-labor 
movement passed—the period of its early struggles, of its greatest 
success and of its decline. The town council of Nuremberg opposed 
the first efforts of the journeyman class to stand on their own feet and, 
by independent unions, to resist the oppressive economic ascendency 
of their masters. Nevertheless, the movement grew stronger and 
stronger, and in the first half of the sixteenth century it reached its 
highest development. The journeyman organizations tried to regulate 
the working day, wages, and the adjustment of labor matters. The 
public authorities took steps against the movement, at first to no pur- 
pose, afterward only with the result that a compromise was effected, 
according to which the journeyman organizations were tolerated but 
were placed under a journeyman commission which was ratified by 
the police and supervised by the Town Council. The author tells in 
an intensely interesting manner how the social conditions in the 
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crafts developed under these regulations, till the decay of the trades 
in general ensued at the time of the decline of Nuremberg in conse. 
quence of the effects of the Thirty Years’ War. 

KARL 


An Introduction to the Study of Society. By ALBION W. SMALL, and 
GEORGE E. VINCENT. Pp. 384. Price $1.80. New York and Chi- 
cago: American Book Company, 1894. 

It is but fair when judging a new book on sociology to recall the 
circumstances under which at present such a book must be written. 
‘The subject ig new to science, and confessedly the most difficult with 
which science can deal. The data are scattered and often almost inac. 
cessible. The literature is tentative and erratic, providing as yet no ade- 
quate traditions to give direction to farther study. Social prejudices, 
deep and far reaching, make society intolerant of frank utterance, and 
tend to distort the observer’s perspective. Last, but not least, a sud- 
den and somewhat unintelligent demand for books in this line creates 
a scramble to be first in the field to the neglect of care and thorough- 
ness. Such conditions seldom produce good books, never the best. 

It is sufficient proof of the inchoate condition of the science that we 
open such a book first of all with the question, how does it define its 
subject? What issociology anyway? Isit the science of pauperism and 
crime, or the science of socialism, or the science of goody-goodyism, 
or the science of fundamental social forces, or the science of all social 
phenomena? The answer to this important question is found in the 
first of the five “‘ books ’’ into which the work is divided. ‘‘ The primary 
function of sociology at present is the correlation of existing knowledge 
about society. . . . It is quite possible that the division of labor in soci- 
ology will eventually become so systematized that the function of 
sociology will be restricted within more precise limits. At presenta 
miscellaneous responsibility confronts students who regard society phil- 
osophically. Such students are in the ranks of all the social sciences. 
Sociology is enlisting from this number recruits for the special work 
of organizing social knowledge of all kinds into a body of wisdom 
available as a basis of deliberate social procedure.’’ Under such a 
definition the author will hardly find himself straitened for lack 
either of latitude or elasticity. A farther chapter on the relation of 
sociology to social reforms contains a number of statements which 
must be taken as amplifying if not more exactly defining the author’s 
ideas. Such are the following: ‘Sociology is a protest against 
quackery ;’’ ‘‘it is not a pastime for amateurs ;’’ “‘it is not asynonym 
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for socialism ;’’ ‘‘it is not a champion of class interests ;’’ ‘‘it is the ally 
of any class temporarily at a disadvantage ;” ‘‘it is not primarily con- 
cerned with the helpless elements of society ; ’’ and, finally, ‘‘ sociology 
is the scientific counterpart of characteristic popular convictions.’’ I 
have preferred to quote at some length the author’s definition rather 
than attempt the difficult task of restatement or interpretation. 

Book I closes with a chapter which says that society is an organism 
and develops the familiar biological analogies. 

I hesitate to express my opinion of this book, but a review without 
criticism is but a poorer table of contents. This first part is not suc- 
cessful. The writer has plainly succumbed to the difficulties and 
temptations mentioned at the outset. The vast throng of social phe- 
nomena over which this broadly defined science claims jurisdiction is 
not marshaled with the discipline of orderly thought, but harassed 
with random statements and fragmentary definitions. The writer’s 
conviction that ‘‘ a miscellaneous responsibility confronts’ him in his 
efforts to ‘‘ regard society philosophically ’’ is too apparent. There is, 
farther, altogether too much anxiety as to what people may think 
about it and what amateurs may do about it; fears lest the masses 
should think sociology unsympathetic and the classes should think it 
revolutionary. Science, like virtue, must be self-forgetting if it would 
prosper. Too much of an effort to be all things to all men may pre- 
vent our being much of anything to anybody. Withal, the style can 
hardly be called felicitous. The sentences are involved and cumber- 
some, and there is a suggestion that the author places too great confi- 
dence in the scientific value of mere terminology. It is possible that 
the author is somewhat conscious of these defects, for he adds that 
“Book I may be omitted by the least mature students,’’ a permission 
which is perhaps unduly restricted. 

Book II describes the development of a Western city, apparently in 
Kansas, from the advert of the first settler till it has 5000 inhabitants. 
In contrast with Book I, this is well written. The style is simple, 
clear and direct, and the treatment systematic. The only question is 
as to the utility of such a description. 

It is styled ‘‘The Natural History of a Society,’ which it is not. 
While ‘‘an attempt to describe a truly typical society is distinctly 
disclaimed,” it purports to be a study in social evolution. It is pri- 
marily only a study in colonization. The society of this mushroom 
city was all made in the East and shipped West in the knock-down, 
where it is merely put together. This last process no more explains 
the true origin and development of the society than the putting to- 
gether of a factory-made building explains the evolution of archi- 
tecture. If the intention was merely to make a static study, using 
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this pseudo-development only for purposes of clearer description, the 
method may perhaps be allowable, though involving dangerous im. 
plications. All will admit the importance of cultivating the habit of 
observation, but even this habit is worth little if combined with 
erratic or superficial interpretation. 

The three remaining books are on Social Anatomy, Social Physi- 
ology and Pathology, aud Social Psychology, respectively. The last is 
perhaps the best of the three. Altogether they are but an exhaustive 
statement of the analogy between the social and the biological or. 
ganism. It would be hard to demonstrate more effectually the worth. 
lessness of that analogy as constituting the substance of a science of 
society.* Whether or not society is an organism is a question that has 
been widely and idly discussed. So long as the disputants can beg 
the question either way by the definition which they assume of the 
word organism, the discussion only diverts attention from the real 
study of social phenomena to that of their familiar biological counter. 
parts. While freely admitting that society is an organism in some 
fair use of the term, it cannot be too strongly insisted that a science 
of society cannot be constructed out of vague biological images. The 
organism theory is a nuisance if it betrays us into such an attempt. 
Of what possible use is it to be told that ‘‘the country storekeeper is 
a communicating cell,’’ that ‘‘the lookout at sea is an end organ,” 
and that the person who repeats and exaggerates a rumor has “‘ acted 
as both communicating cell and end organ?’’ To re-clothe the com- 
monplaces of life with a fantastic terminology borrowed from a dif- 
ferent science, and based on somewhat gratuitous analogies, will not 
make them the less commonplace. It is true that sociology, like 
geology, begins with commonplaces, but it must not end with them. 
True science reveals new facts and relations, instead of merely re- 
naming those already familiar. 

I am sorry to pass unfavorable judgment on this book. Never be- 
fore was a science so welcomed by anticipation, so “seen and greeted 
from afar.’? The demand for a text-book suitable for college use is 
widespread and intense, and even an unsatisfactory contribution will 
be welcomed by multitudes of earnest students. At such a time criti- 
cism will seem ungracious, but it is precisely at such atime that a 
protest is called for against superficial and misleading methods. In 
competition with good books a poor book may usually be trusted to go 
to its own place, but with an eager demand and no competitors, it 


* In view of the great similarity between some of the views here expressed and 
certain utterances at the recent meeting of the American Economic Association 
in New York, I may be permitted to say that the review as it now stands was in 
the hands of the printer at the time of that meeting. — 3-2," ~— 
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may work the mischief of inducing a popular reaction and deepening 
existing skepticism. To those who believe that sociology has possi- 
bilities greater than those of any other science, and who hope soon to 
see it accorded a pre-eminent position in all higher institutions of 
learning, an unfortunate publication at a critical moment cannot but 
be a matter for regret. The result of this headlong haste to be first is 
never a science—only a book. There must certainly be a science of 
sociology, but it will not come in a day, and its advent will be hast- 
ened more by the moderation and self-restraint than by the impetu- 
osity of its devotees. H. H. POwERs. 

The Philosophy of Teaching. By ARNOLD TOMPKINS. 

Price, 85 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1894. 

This is so remarkable a production that it merits serious attention 
when ordinary works on education deserve no notice. Many valuable 
contributions are now being made to the solution of the educational 
problem. Many of these betray, however, the crude stage of thought 
in which the problem is; they are often choppy ; their authors write 
well on topics but do not develop subjects. Often these works are 
made up of valuable and interesting parts, but all the parts do not 
make a consistent whole. In these respects the ‘Philosophy of 
Teaching ’’ stands in striking contrast with most of its predecessors ; it 
is a faultless piece of organized knowledge, and on this account alone 
deserves to be studied by all persons who aspire to systematic think- 
ing. One central movement runs through the whole work and draws 
the multitude of details into unity. 

The introduction discriminates between the science and the phi- 
losophy of teaching. This discussion discovers that ‘‘ the philosophy of 
teaching as distinguished from tue science gives distinct emphasis to 
the universal element. It is the explanation of the teaching 
process by means of universal law.’’ The great working value of law 
and principle in the details of teaching is indicated by the following: 
“The teacher who is conscious only of the individual process before 
him is on the lowest plane of unskilled labor; he is the slave of 
recipes and devices. The highest plane is that in which 
universal law guides the hand and inspires the heart.” The first 
quotation seems to have been the intellectual ideal that beckoned the 
author, while the second indicates the motive that inspired him. No 
book can be written with the sustained vigor of this one unless the 
author is living under the pressure of some great idea and is moved 
by some worthy motive. 

logically the analysis of the teaching process follows. In my 
judgment the equal of this portion of the work has never been written, 
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No other writer has ever set forth with equal strength and clearney fiel 
the organic elements involved in the process of teaching. This geo few 
tion of the work will be a revelation to many old veterans and wij bee 
make them long for youthful days in which to renew the contes, pea 
Two model lessons illustrating the doctrines set forth close this section, trac 

Naturally the next subject is the aim in teaching, for since teaching | bro 
is shown to be a conscious process it must have an aim. Under this tior 
head are developed: Diversity of Aims; Aim found in the Nature of The 
Life ; and Unification of Aims. The conclusion reached is that the true libr 
aim of teaching must be identical with the true aim of life, and this js | whi 
the soul’s highest and best growth. It is, therefore, rightly insisted ' fro’ 
that the teacher must be conscious, in teaching the various subjects for 


what powers of mind and heart are being stimulated. It follows that 
the next phase of the discussion must concern itself with method in 
teaching—the process by which the purpose of teaching is realized, 
The topics under Method are: The Universal Law, with its subordi. 
nate points ; the Two Organic Phases of the Process, the Two Factor 
in the Process, the Ultimate Ground of Unity and the Law of Unity; 
Specific Phases of the Law, with its subordinate topics—Thinking the | 
Individual and Thinking the General ; and the Process as a Compler | 
Whole with its sub-points—the Objective Factor, the Subjective 
Factor, and the Problems Solved by the Law. 

The discussion of the above topics presents a striking illustration of 
how philosophy made concrete may become the handmaid of ever 
teacher however elementary his work. The portion of the work om 
Thinking the Individual and the General, deserves to be separately 
printed for use in colleges where students, by trying to master forma 
logic, fail to become logicians. 

Finally, it may be confidently predicted that, since the work is 
conceived and executed on so high a plane, and since the problem esp 
attacked and solved are so vital, the ‘‘ Philosophy of Teaching’’ wil knc 
occupy the very front rank among pedagogical writings. 
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W. H. Mace. of t 
nie: 
Die Arbeits-verfassung der englischen Kolonien in Nordameriha. acte 
Von A. SARTORIUS FREIHERRN VON WALTERSHAUSEN. Pp. 232 of ¢ 
Price, 6 marks. Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner, 1894. mo: 
It is somewhat strange that the first general study of any consider- sory 
able period of the economic history of America should come from a Get- lanc 
man writer. ‘The attention of most of our historians has been directed disa 
either to mere narrative history of the country or to constitutional of 1 
and political studies of especially critical periods. Thus, the whole thes 
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field of our economic life has been left unworked. Within the last 
few years a chauge has become visible; economic conditions have 
been more considered in general histories, worthy studies have ap- 
peared from time to time of landholding, labor conditions, slavery, or 
trade in some one section of the country. This essay, however, is 
broader in its field, and gives a general description of the organiza- 
tion of labor in all the colonies which later became the United States. 
The sources were found in some two or three German University 
libraries, and in the British Museum. The mass of printed material 
which the industry of the author has discovered in these libraries and 
from which he has drawn his information, indicates the possibilities 
for American economic history when the contents of our own libraries 
and manuscript sources come eventually to be utilized in its study. 

The work begins with a description of the characteristics of the 
agriculture and system of landholding of each of the sections of the 
country. On the requirements of these the organization of labor was 
based. There was an inveterate tendency of immigrants to rise 
rapidly into independent small farmers, owning their land. But this 
tendency was prejudicial to the larger farmers, who would thus find no 
class from which to draw their laborers. Under these circumstances, 
it was necessary that forms of labor should be found which would be 
permanently at the disposal of the employing farmers. Yet the con- 
ditions were not such as to make a serf or a cotter class a possibility. 
The cheap land, the ever attractive frontier, militated against a per- 
manently subordinate agricultural class, while the instinctive realiza- 
tion by the ruling classes of the colonists that they must not make 
immigration unattractive to the masses of Europe, checked any ten- 
dency to praedial slavery. Under the influence of these causes four 
kinds of servitude came into existence, first, temporary bound service, 
especially of those who thus repaid their passage money, frequently 
known as ‘‘ redemptioners ;’’ second, free service for wages ; third, com- 
pulsory labor of criminals ; and fourth, slavery of African negroes and 
of the native Indians. All these forms of labor existed in all the colo- 
nies though in vastly different proportions. In a series of admirable 
chapters, Professor von Waltershausen then describes the legal char- 
acter, the extent, the sources, and peculiarities of each of these forms 
of organization of labor in the parts of the country where each was 
most prevalent. In the case of temporary bound servitude, compul- 
sory service of offenders, Indian slavery and negro slavery in New Eng- 
land and the Middle States, the author has found it possible to trace their 
disappearance or great diminution without passing beyond the limits 
of the colonial period. The other forms of labor gradually superseded 
these, each in the part of the country which was appropriate to it. ~” 
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Of these classes of laborers the Indian slaves are perhaps most gen- 
erally unfamiliar to usnow. It is pointed out that the English settlers, 
in contrast to the Spanish conquerors of the more southern regions, 
did not deliberately enslave the natives. On the contrary, the prop- 
erty, the personal liberty and even certain civil rights were acknowl. 
edged in the case of friendly Indian tribes, and only after war were 
they treated according to old traditions of relations with barbarians, 
and reduced to personal slavery. Every successful war with the 
Indians, however, created a body of Indian slaves, children born from 
Indian slave mothers retained the same status and they were frequently 
bought from friendly tribes of Indians, who had previously enslaved 
them when captured in their own inter-tribal wars. The prevalence 
of this form of slavery is proved not only by direct contemporary 
statements, but by regulative or restrictive acts in every one of the 
colonies. Nevertheless, it was never of an extent comparable to the 
dimensions of negro slavery. The Indians, accustomed to an irreg. 
ular life of hunting and warfare, made but poor servants in agriculture, 
the native population was everywhere thin, the Indian loved liberty, 
even to the extent of isolation, as much as the African loved com- 
panionship ; and the more influential Indian chiefs set themselves 
strongly against any siave trade. In the eighteenth century many of 
the Northern States, led by Pennsylvania in 1700, prohibited the 
importation of Indian slaves, but the abolition of the system came 
only with that of negro slavery. In the Carolinas it formed an ele- 
ment in the general body of slaves down to the middle of this century, 
and even still half-breed negroes and Indians are met with frequently. 
The African slave trade, the economic position of slavery, legislation 
on the subject, treatment of slaves by their masters and the abolition 
of the institution in the Northern and Central States are described with 
fullness and interest. The clearness and breadth of treatment are 
probably largely due to Professor von Waltershausen’s position as a 
foreigner, a man of wide knowledge and a student of economic 
principles as well as of economic history. One can only hope that the 
same spirit of keen interest, earnest inquiry and dispassionate judg- 
ment may be applied by ourown students to this and other fields of 
American Economic History. EK. P. CHEYNEY. 


University of Pennsylvania. . 


Cartier to Frontenac: Geographical Discovery in the Interior of 
North America in its Historical Relations, 1534-1700. With full 
cartographical illustrations from contemporary sources. By JUSTIN 
WINsor. Pp. viii, 366. Price, $4.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1894. 
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Modern histories are accepting Schleiermacher’s dictum that history 
is written in the air unless geography is made its basis. In a hand- 
some octavo volume which reminds us of his ‘‘ Christopher Columbus,’’ 
Mr. Winsor has sketched two centuries of progress in map-making 
and in the knowledge of the North American interior as reached through 
the continental waterways of the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi. A 
novel and effective device in cover decoration reveals at a glance the 
advance in discovery witnessed by this period. Side by side are placed 
reproductions of the maps of Sylvanus, 1511, and of Frauguelin, 1684. 
In the first nothing of the North American continent appears except 
the coast line of a square gulf to the west of Newfoundland. Before 
the second map is drawn, the St. Lawrence unfolds itself, the Great 
Lakes are all disclosed, the narrow portages are crossed, and the eager 
explorer’s canoe is borne on to the southern Gulf. Such is the period 
of splendid achievement with which this volume deals. 

The most valuable feature of the book is the large and well-chosen 
collection of reproductions of contemporary maps, in which step by 
step the erratic progress of discovery is reflected. It is to be regretted 
that, in the heroic reduction which has been necessary to adapt these 
old maps to the pages of the modern volume, not a few of them have 
become blurred and indistinct. In these maps and in the narrative 
nothing is more striking than the persistent expectation that some 
short waterway was to be found to Cathay. It was this that inspired 
Cartier’s voyages ; Champlain cherished the same hope, and La Salle 
a century later bases his plea for royal patronage on the advantages 
which would accrue to France from the opening up of a short route to 
the wealth of the Orient. 

In setting forth the progress of discovery Mr. Winsor has been 
laboriously critical both of sources and of secondary writings. In a 
book where one page in every three presents a reproduction of some 
old map requiring critical comments, a sprightly flowing style could 
hardly be expected. Yet it is often beneath a mass of unessential 
facts and of superfluous dates that interest is crushed. Mr. Winsor 
scorns such popular devices as summaries. If the reader would learn 
what Cartier or Champlain stands for, he must wade. 

For character sketching the writer finds little time. We are given 
curt descriptions of the principal explorers, but in few cases do we get 
at all acquainted with them. Occasionally some exceptionally impor- 
tant discovery arouses the narrator’s enthusiasm, and then for a few 
pages the explorer lives. With the Recollects and Jesuits as mis- 
sionaries Mr. Winsor has little concern, and, it may be added, as 
little sympathy, since most of his references to their work among the 
Indians are disparaging. The fur trade as a help and as a hindrance 
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2 to scientific exploration is interestingly treated, and here and there 

are scattered incisive comments on the differences between the English 

d and the French as colonizers, and the reasons, both of physical 

( geography and of government policy which brought it about that at 

the close of the seventeenth century Canada was still a charge to the 

French crown. Not less interesting is the tracing of the dealings of 

the French with the Indians, and especially with the Iroquois from the 
time when Champlain first aroused their enmity. 

In ‘‘Cartier to Frontenac’’ with its hundred maps may be traced 

_ more satisfactorily than in any other volume the opening up of a 

_ great continent to European knowledge. The book does not purport 

- to be a history of the period, nor should it be criticised as such. Vet 

the reader will feel that the wealth of ‘historical relations”’ might 

have been placed before him with much more interest and impressive. 

ness without in the least impairing the value of the book as a scientific 

record of geographical discovery. 


Economic study is entering an ever-widening field. Not only are 
new problems in economic theory being discussed, and old theories 
being given new meanings, but practical economic questions are con- 
stantly arising whose intelligent consideration compels the economist 
to know at least something of chemistry, geology, physical and com- 
mercial geography. The data of economics are partly to be drawn 
from psychology, from the study of man’s subjective nature, and 
partly to be obtained from the sciences which investigate man’s ex- 
ternal physical environment, the theatre in which man puts forth his 
activities to secure the things which satisfy human wants. 

Such a work as Tarr’s ‘‘ Economic Geology of the United States ”’ is 
indispensable to the economist.* It enabies the person who possesses 
an elementary knowledge of geology to obtain an adequate knowledge 
of the mineral resources of the United States, One-fifth of the book 
is devoted to giving an outline of that part of geology with which the 
work as a whole is concerned. The ‘‘rock and vein-forming min- 
 erals” are named and characterized : the ‘“‘ rocks of the earth’s crust” 
are briefiy discussed; after which the “physical geography and 

_ geology of the United States” and the “origin of ore deposits’’ are 
* Economic Geology of the United States, with Briefer Mention of Foreign Min- 


eval Products. By RALPH S. TARR, B. S., F.G.S. A., assistant professor of Geology 
at Cornell University. Pp. xx, 509. Price, $4.00. London and New York: Mac- 


millan & Co., 1894. 
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described. Such is the content of Part I. Part II takes up the sev- 
eral metals, iron, gold, platinum, silver, etc., and treats them in a 
sufficiently non-technical way. The author has kept to the econo- 
mist’s rather than the geologist’s point of view. Thus inthe case of 
iron, for instance, Professor Tarr has described the several kinds of 
ore, told of their mode of occurrence, and given an account of the 
uses, distribution and production of iron. In Part III the non-me- 
tallic mineral products are similarly treated. The appendix is devoted 
to a full discussion of the literature of economic geology. ‘Teachers of 
economic and industrial history or of practical economics will find the 
book of much assistance. 

While Professor Tarr’s book was going through the press Professor 
Kemp’s valuable work on ‘‘ The Ore Deposits of the United States” * 
appeared. This book covers a narrower field than does Professor 
Tarr’s volume, and presents the subject-matter in a more detailed and 
technical way. Professor Kemp writes essentially to students of ge- 
ology and mineralogy. He is primarily concerned with the questions 
of the origin and formation of metals. Every metal considered is 
fully analyzed. Part I occupies seventy-five pages of the volume, 
with an introduction treating of the general geology of ore deposits. - + 
The remainder of the book is devoted to a discussion of the deposits 5 
of the various ores. The strongest feature of the book is its very 
complete bibliography. Each chapter is preceded by alist of books,and 
authorities are constantly referred to in foot-notes. re 

Non-technical readers will not especially concern themselves with 
the merits of Professor Kemp’s classification of ore deposits. His 
classification differs from Professor Tarr’s. The student of economic = 
affairs will rather consult the book to obtain information concerning 
the mineral resources of the United States. a 

Both Professor Tarr and Professor Kemp acknowledge a debt of a 
gratitude to the United States Geological Survey. The annual vol- ‘a 
ume on ‘‘ Mineral Resources of the United States,’’ t edited by David 
T. Day, Chief of Division of Mining Statistics and Technology, affords 7 
the student of economic geography a rich mine of information. This 
and the nine annual reports that have preceded it contain a wealth of : 
historical, descriptive and statistical material furnished to the gov- 
ernment by such authorities as J. M. Swank, R. E. Preston, Joseph as 
D. Weeks, etc. These volumes are sold by the Geological Survey at : 


* Ore Deposits of the United States. By JAMES F. Kemp, A. B., M. E., Professor 
of Geology in the School of Mines, Columbia College. Revised and enlarged. 
Pp. xviii, 343. Price, $4.00. New York: The Scientific Publishing Company, 1894. 

+ Mineral Resources of the United States, Calendar Year, 1893. By Davip T. 
Day. Pp. 810. Government Printing Office, Washington, 1894. 
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the nomina! price of fifty cents each, and ought to have a place in the 
library of every economist. 

The increased attention which educational institutions, especially 
those of Europe, have of late years been giving to the study of com. 
mercial geography has led to the publication of several text-books on 
that subject. English, French and German authors have each brought 
out works of more or less value. In America only one work has ap- 
peared, ‘‘A Commercial Geography,"’ by John N. Tilden, and this un. 
fortunately is too elementary for use above the high school. Among the 
recent works is the ‘“J/anuel de géographie commerciale,” by Victor 
Deville.* The book commences with a very brief and elementary 
discussion of certain facts of physical geography, this being followed 
by short chapters on commercial routes and navigation companies, 

b These chapters comprise only fifty-four pages of the book. Then fol- 

lows the study of the commercial geography of the several countries in 

turn, beginning with France. Although the book is recommended by 

ia the Société de géographie commerciale de Paris, it falls far short of 

being an ideal text-book. The work has but few maps, and those 

r given are extremely poor; but what is a more vital matter, the dis- 

cussion in this, as well as in other commercial geographies, is often 

 : little more than a running discussion of commercial and industrial 

F . statistics. The ample use of statistical material in the composition of 

a text-book on commercial geography is proper, but the treatment 

should have another purpose than the explanation of statistics. Com- 

mercial geography should be treated as a study in economics ; its text- 

book should be written by one who knows botany, geology, physical 

geography and the science of statistics, but nevertheless by one who is 

also an economist. The author’s point of view should always be the 

economist’s ; the relationship of his treatise to the general science of 

economics should always be in mind. Such a book has not yet 
appeared. 

; There are, however, many books appearing which the student of 

- commercial geography will find instructive for collateral reading. 

Such a work is ‘‘ The Resources of Mexico,’’ by Hubert H. Bancroft,f 

7 in which is given an excellent detailed statement of the economic con- 

ditions of Mexico. The author declares the President of Mexico to 

: have taken much interest in the book, and to have rendered much 

* Manuel de géographie commerciale, Etude économique des différentes parties 

du monde et particuliérement de la France. Par VicroR DEVILLE, Professor 

Agrégé au Lycée Michelet. Tome i, Pp. 418; Tome ti, Pp. 499. Price, 7 fr. Biblio 

théque d'Enseignement commerciale dirigée par M. Georges Paulet. Paris: 

Berger-Levrault & Cie., 1893. 

t Resources and Development of Mexico. By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. PP. 

xii, 325. Price, $4.50. San Francisco: The Bancroft Company, 1894. 
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assistance in collection of the materials for the work. This has 
enabled the author to present a complete picture, and it perhaps goes 
far to explain the roseate hues with which the picture is colored. 
Like others of Mr. Bancroft’s books, it is a product of the co-operative 
effort of secretaries and assistants. ‘The investigations were directed 
in this case by Mr. George H. Morrison. The book is not to be criti- 
cised unfavorably, however, but is to be recommended to the reader 
desirous of knowing more of the social life and industrial and com- 
mercial conditions of our neighbor republic. The book is well illus- 
trated and contains three gool maps. 

Amore detailed study of a portion of a country is to be found in 
“The Mountains of California,’’ by John Muir,* a descriptive work 
enriched by much botanical and geological material. The book will 
appeal most strongly to the naturalist, but may also be profitably read 
by anyone seeking an intimate acquaintance with the physiography 
of California, in order thereby thoroughly to understand the natural 
resources of the State. 

Among the especially instructive descriptive books is the well-known 
work on “ Holland,’’ by the Italian author, De Amicis,t a new trans- 
lation of which has recently appeared. The charm of De Amicis’ 
style and the excellence of his descriptions are known to many tour- 
ists, but his volumes are more than books of travel for travelers ; they 
are written. by one who observes the commercial and industrial life 
of the people whom he visits, as well as takes account of their art, 
architecture and social customs. De Amicis has in lesser degree the 
virtues of Arthur Young and Frederick Law Olmstead. In the work 
on “Holland’’ the general economic conditions of the country are 
quite fully stated. I know of no other book giving one such a vivid 
picture of Holland. The opening sketch of the country as a whole 
and the subsequent chapter on Friesland seem especially good, but the 


and illustrated, is an example of the excellence at present obtainable 
in the bookmaking art. Emory R. JOHNSON 


entire work will well repay reading. This edition, artistically ae 


THE cLAss of small independent producers—called by the Germans 
Handwerker—has received attention from the historian and econ- 
omist chiefly as the victims of capitalism, as a class whose field of 

* The Mountains of California. By JouN Murr. Pp. xiii, 381. Price, $1.50. New 
York : The Century Company, 1894. 

tHolland. By EpMOoNDOo Dr Amicis. Translated from the thirteenth edition 
of the Italian by Helen Zimmern. Two vols. Pp. 273 and 275. Price, $5.00. 
‘ Philadelphia : Porter & Coates, 1894. 
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operations is constantly narrowing, and whose fate is, perhaps, 
ultimate extinction. An interesting account of the history, presen 
condition, aspirations and prospects of this still very large class of 
workers in Germany is given in a monograph entitled ‘‘Vas Programm 
der Handwerker,” Eine gewerbepolitische Studie,* by Hugo Bottger, 
The analysis made by Herr Bottger indicates that too hasty conely 
sions have been drawn from the increasing dominance of the large 
concern in modern industry, and the patent influence of machinery 
upon the //andwerker. Ue shows that the class is holding its own g 
far, at least, as numbers are concerned, and that modern industrial 
processes are changing but not destroying the field for this kind of 
work, He also chronicles the growth in the class of a strong esprit dy 
corps and of strong organizations, and predicts trouble for the German 
politicians if they do not heed the demands which it makes, and 
which it is preparing to push with vigor. From a social and political 
standpoint he regards this class as the bulwark of German patriotism, 
and as a connecting link between the social extremes which must of ne. 
cessity be maintained if the existing industrial system is to be preserved, 


THE APPEARANCE OF the delayed second volume of the revised edi- 
tion of Bryce’s ‘‘American Commonwealth ’’ { will be most welcome to 
all persons interested in social and political science. Mr. Bryce easily 
holds first place among foreign critics of American institutions, and 
his work on ‘‘The American Commonwealth’’ proved popular and 
useful to Americans from the first. The book has been considerably en- 
larged and strengthened by the additions. DPesides the increase in vol- 
ume incident to revision, the work is lengthened by four new chapters. 
These chapters are as valuable as any that are to be found in the book. 
One is on ‘‘The Tammany Ring,’’ and gives an excellent sketch of 
the history and workings of that organization. Another deals with 
‘“‘The Home of the Nation,’’ and gives a ‘‘ rapid survey of the geo 
graphical conditions of the United States, and of the influence thos 
conditions have exerted, and may, so far as can be foreseen, continue 
to exert on the growth of the nation, its political and economical de- 
velopment.’’ It detracts little from this excellent chapter to find 4 
slight misstatement or two. Mexico is said to have ceded us the south- 
western part of the United States in 1846. We conquered the tem- 
tory that year, but Mexico’s cession came in 1848. ‘The first Pacifi 
Railroad was completed in 1869, and not in 1867. Likewise, in view 

*Pp. 283. Brunswick: A. Limbach, 1893. 

+ The American Commonwealth. By JAMES BRYCE. Two vols., third edition, 
Completely revised throughout with additional chapters. Pp. 724 and 00, Price, 
$4.00. New York and London: Macmillan & Co, 1895. 7 
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NOTES. 


of the fact that Michigan is the greatest producer of iron ore, it is a 
little misleading not to qualify the statement that ‘‘the greatest coal 
and iron districts are in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and along the line of 
the Alleghenies southwards into Alabama.’’ The other two new 
chapters are concerning ‘‘The South Since the War’’ and ‘‘ The 
Present and Future of the Negro.’’ The publishers would do an ex- 
cellent service by publishing these two chapters in cheap pamphlet 
form, and selling them widely among all sections of the United States. 
No fairer and more suggestive treatment of the Southern question has 
ever appeared. 


It IS RARE that a great lawyer is also a great teacher, and probably 
no man combined these qualities in a larger degree than did the late 
Theodore W. Dwight, of Columbia College. It is, therefore, fortunate 
that some of his best work as a teacher was left in such form as to 
permit of publication by the administrators of his estate. Professor 
Dwight left an unfinished manuscript of an introduction to the law of 
contracts, which his administrators have published under the title, 
“Commentaries on the Law of Persons and Personal Property.’’* 
The administrators are to be congratulated on securing Mr. Edward 
F. Dwight to do the work of editing the manuscript. Mr. E. F. 
Dwight is the nephew of Professor Dwight, was trained under his 
uncle’s teaching, and has exceptional abilities. The volume bears 
evidence of careful editing. 

The work is primarily intended for students of the law, but students 
of political science and economics will find parts of the book of excel- 
lent service. The first fifth of the volume deals with the sources of 
common and statute law, and the rights of persons, including the law 
applying to citizens and aliens. This is all of value to the student of 
political science. Economists, as well as lawyers, will be interested 
in the sixty-four pages (350-414) given to the discussion of corpora- 
tions. The work, as a whole, will serve as a convenient reference 
book. A little over half the space is devoted to the law of persons; 
the remainder considers the law of personal property. 


THE FIRST VOLUME of ‘Translations and Reprints from the 
Original Sources of European History,’’t being published by the 


* Commentaries on the Law of Persons and Personal Property, being an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Contracts. By THropoRE W. Dwicur. Edited by Epwarp 
F. Dwicut, of the New York Bar. Pp. Ixii, 748. Price, $6.00. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1894. 


+Cf. ANNALS, January, 1895. Page 161. 
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ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 
Department of History of the University of Pennsylvania, has beeg 
completed by the recent appearance of Number Six, containing “ Eng. 
lish Constitutional Documents.’’* This pamphlet contains Coronation 
Oaths from Ethelred II. to Edward II., Charters of Liberties of Henry 
I. and Henry II., Magna Carta, Confirmation of the Charters, Writs 
of Inquisition and Recognition, Assize of Clarendon, Typical Cases of 
Royal Courts, Constitutions of Clarendon, Writs for Parliament and 
Bill of Rights. 


134 


THE PROBLEM of how to take care of the poor in a great city is diff. 
cult under the most favorable circumstances. Since we have come to 
the full realization of the fact that the only worthy aim of a system of 
poor relief is the restoration to the ranks of norma! manhood and 
womanhood of those paupers who are capable of such restoration, and 
the speedy extinction of those who are beyond the possibility of help, 
the difficulty of the problem has increased. In an old city like 
Vienna, burdened with a system whose roots go back far into the past, 
and forming part of a complicated administration system which is 
also the result of peculiar historical circumstances the problem is 
doubly difficult. Doctor Rudolf Kobatsch, in a brochure on ‘Die 
Armenpflege in Wien und thre Reform,’’ + has carefully analyzed the 
conditions in which the capital city of Austria finds herself, and has 
recommended far-reaching reforms. His suggestions will interest 
students of pauperism. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS ‘‘ Railroad Commissioners’ Report’ for the 
calendar year 1893, is a well-prepared volume. There is a large 
amount of space given to the street railway companies. The volume 
is a model of the kind of work and of the class of material that sucha 
report should contain. The map appended is clear and on a large 
scale. 


WILLOUGHBY’s *‘ Public Health and Demography,”’ { is a useful com- 
pendium of information upon the subject of hygiene and sanitary 
science. While containing little that is new it has the merit of being 
both reliable and abreast of the times. 

The main divisions of the book are entitled respectively ‘‘ Health of 
the Man,”’ ‘‘ Health of the House,”’ ‘‘ Health of the City,”’ and ‘‘ Health 
of the People.’’ A supplementary chapter, headed ‘‘ Demography,” 

*Pp. 33. Price, twenty-five cents. Philadelphia, 1894. 

+Pp.92. Vienna: Manz, 1893. 


| Hand-book of Public Health and Demography. By EpWARbD F,. WILLOUGBBY, 
M.D. Pp. 509. Price, $1.50. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1893. 
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treats of population and vital statistics, pointing out fallacies that are 
likely to occur in the use of such statistics and giving rules for their cor- 
rection. Another chapter, on ‘‘ Meteorology,” explains some climatic 
variations and gives directions for the measurement of temperature, 
humidity, rainfall, atmospheric pressure and velocity of the wind. 
The last chapter, entitled ‘‘ Legislation and Health,” is a mere 
enumeration of the topics covered by the English Public Health Acts, 
but it serves to call attention to the increasing scope of sanitary laws, 
and the great number of phases of municipal life that require regula- 
tion in the interest of health. ° 

Under ‘‘ Health of the Man”’ chief attention is given to dietetics. 
Numerous tables show the composition and qualities of different foods, 
in which attention is given to the proportions usually assimilated—a 
matter of no less importance than the intrinsic nutritive power which 
alone is indicated by the ordinary tables of chemical composition. 
Directions are given for the preparation of foods and the detection of 
adulterations, and, in subsequent pages, the subjects of clothing and 
personal habits are discussed. ‘‘ Health of the House”? is a treatment 
of the problems of ventilating, warming, lighting and cleaning the 
home. ‘The discussion is interspersed with numerous mathematical 
formulz and illustrations of modern appliances. The problems of 
water supply and sewage disposal engross the chapter on ‘‘ Health of 
the City,’’ while the chapter on ‘‘ Health of the People ’’ embraces a 
classification and description of specific diseases, and a special treat- 
ment of the hygiene of the school and workshop. 

While the most of the principles expounded are of universal applica- 
tion the value of the work to American readers is somewhat lessened 
by the exclusively English standpoint which is apparent in every 
section of the book. That the author is not familiar with American 
affairs is indicated by the very few references to American experience, 
in one of which he mentions Memphis, Tenn., as being in a tropical 
region and formerly ravaged by cholera. 


THERE IS MORE truth in socialism, thinks Professor Ziegler, than 
the anti-socialists are willing to admit.* But, on the other hand, 
many of the remedies which the social democrats would apply te 
social ills must fail. .Ethical discipline is an indispensable comple- 
ment, he thinks, which is not provided for. Moreover if there were 


*La Question sociale est une Question morale (Die soziale Frage eine sittliche 
Frage), par TH. ZIEGLER, Professor de Philosophie a l'Université de Strasbourg ; 
traduit d’aprés la quatriéme édition allemande par G. PALANTE, Professor de 
Philosophie au Lycée de Saint-Brieuc. Bibliothéque de philosophie contempo- 
ralme. Pp.172. Price, 2 fr.so. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1893. 
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such an ethical training available as he thinks it is our duty to promote, 
many of the present ills of society could be corrected on the basis of 
the present social order without recourse to the reorganization which 
the social democrats proclaim. 
The author does not try to study the origin and constitution of 
ethics ; he does not inquire what should be comprised in a code of 
ethics suitable for modern society. He assumes that the code of 
Christian ethics is generally accepted, shows how much more might 
4 be accomplished through it than has been accomplished, and exhorts 
_ men to practice it to the end that social disorders may be eliminated 
from the body social. ‘‘ The individual ought not simply to wait in 
hope. When he inquires within himself what to-morrow shall bring 
forth, he is not addressing a question to destiny nor is the answer a 
matter of fatality. The question ought to lead to a self-examination and 
to the conscientious inquiry : ‘what can I do, in the place which I 
- occupy, in the rdle which I am called upon to fill, to assist in the 
| triumph of the social spirit ?’”’ 

The author’s social philosophy, so far as he unfolds it in this book, 
is superficial. Now superficiality is not necessarily an evil. To be 
superficial is, first of all, to be incomplete, to lack thoroughness in a 
particular way. The evil arises from treating that which is superficial 
as though it were thorough. The social philosophy of the social dem- 
ocrats is notoriously incomplete in some respects. Yet they treat it as 
_ though it were complete and Professor Ziegler does not challenge it 
further than to add ethics, a new stone, to the superstructure. Again 
the social philosophy of the opponents of social democracy is not yet 
thoroughly scientific and complete. One of several imperfections is 
that it is too exclusively individualistic, and this the author notes. 
But for the rest he simply shows how ethics, which is a part of the 
- eurrent philosophy, has been neglected. Not only then is his phi- 

losophy superficial, being incomplete, but it is misleading because and 

in so far as its incompleteness is ignored. 

Thus the value of a book depends—and of how many books may 
the same be said—upon the ability of the reader to allow for its short- 
comings. 


Mr. M. L. MUHLEMAN, United States Deputy Assistant Treasurer ia 

New York, calls attention, in a recent note to the editors, to a mistake 

in the foot-note on page 102 of the January number, in the paper on 
‘‘How to Save Bimetallism.’’ The statement is there made that 
**since the Act of 1890 silver dollars, silver certificates and treasury 

d notes are received for customs.’’ Mr. Muhleman writes that the silver 
_ dollars and silver certificates have been so received since 1878, the 
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so-called Bland- Allison law providing therefor. Mr. Muhleman also says 
that in the paper on ‘‘ Money and Bank Credits,’’ the paragraph be- 
ginning at the bottom of page 75, of the January number, contains a 
misleading statement. ‘‘ The present legal reserve of from 15 per cent 
to 25 per cent’’ does not, as one would be led to believe by Mr. 
Williams, apply to the redemption of notes, but to deposits only. The 
provision for a bank reserve for notes was abolished by the Act of June 
20, 1874, which provided for a 5 per cent redemption fund. More- 
over, this fund may be counted as part of the legal reserve to be held 
against deposits. 
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~ 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 

The American Economic Association held its Seventh Annual Meet. 
ing at New York City, in the buildings of Columbia College, Decem- 
ber 26-29, 1894. The official program, which was carried out with 
but few modifications, was as follows : 


I. Address of Welcome, 
President SETH Low, Columbia College. 
Il. Response by the President of the Association. 
Ill. President’s Annual Address. ‘‘The Modern Appeal to Legal 
Forces in Economic Life,’’ 
Professor JOHN B. CLARK, Amherst College. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26—Evening Session, 8 p. m. q 


‘THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27—Morning Session, 10 a. m, 
I. The Chicago Strike, 
Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Commissioner of Labor. 
II. Paris Labor Exchange,* 
Dr. SAMUEL M. Linpsay, University of Pennsylvania. 
III. The Unemployed, 
Professor DAvIS R. DEWEY, Mass. Inst. of Technology. 
Afternoon Session, 2.30 p. m. 
I. Population and Capital, , 
Professor ARTHUR T. HADLEY, Yale University. 
II. Credit Instruments in Retail Trade, 
Professor DAVID KINLEY, University of Illinois. 
III. Our Trade with the East, 
Hon. WoRTHINGTON C. Forn, Chief of Bureau of Statistics. 
IV. The Pope and the Encyclical on Labor,* a 
Mr. JOHN GRAHAM Brooks, Cambridge, Mass. 4 


to7 p. m. 
Reception to the Association by President SETH Low. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28— Morning Session, 10 a. m. 
I. Competition as a Basis of Economic Theory, 
Professor FREDERICK C. Hicks, University of Missouri. 


* Owing to the illness of Dr. Lindsay his paper was not presented. To complete 
the program Mr. Brooks’ paper was changed from the afternoon to the morning 
session. 
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II. The Theory of Public Expenditure, 
Professor HENRY C. ADAMS, University of Michigan. 
{11. An Ideally Just Distribution of the Products of Industry, — 
Professor THOMAS N. CARVER, Oberlin College. re 
IV Application of Theories of Value to the Question of the Standard 
of Deferred Payments, 


Afternoon Session, 3 p. m. “ah. 


I. Statistics as an Instrument of Investigation in Sociology, 
Professor RICHMOND MAyo-SMITH, Columbia College. 

II. The Relation of Sociology to Economics, 
Professor ALBION W. SMALL, University of Chicago. 
Discussion will be participated in by Professor S$. N. PATTEN, Pro- 
fessor F. H. Grpp1ncs, Professor WALTER F. W1LLcox. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29—Morning Session, 10 a. m. 


I. The Historical School ; a Retrospect, ,@' 
Professor W. J. ASHLEY, Harvard University. 
II. The Teaching of Economics in Secondary Schools. 
A general discussion opened by Professor S. N. PaTTENn, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and participated in by Professor HENRY 
C. ADAMS, Professor LINDLEY M. KEASBEY, Dr. EDWARD T. DEVINE. | 


In spite of the severity of the weather the sessions were well attend- 
ed, not merely by members of the association, but also by outsiders, 
who were interested in the subjects under discussion. As is shown by 
the program, the sessions on December 27 were given up to the dis- 
cussion of practical problems of present interest, while the sessions 
on December 28 were devoted to a consideration of more theoretical 
questions. This method of division proved upon the whole very satis- 
factory and suggests the question whether it would not be an improve- 
ment in future to devote each one of the five or six sessions of the 
meeting to the consideration of some particular problem. In this way 
the attention of those present might be concentrated on one point and 
the discussion would be likely to be more fruitful than it has been in 
the past. 

The papers presented were of an unusually high standard of excell- 
ence, and those bearing upon theoretical questions showed how thor- 
oughly the ideas and the nomenclature of the so-called newer political 
economy have permeated the minds of American students. In addi- 
tion to the events mentioned in the formal program there was held 
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a upon the evening of December 28, a sociological conference to which 
all of those especially interested in the teaching or study of sociology 
were invited.* 

Undoubtedly the most important numbers on the program were the 
two formal discussions touching the relation between sociology and 
7 economics, and the teaching of economics in secondary schools. The 
latter discussion was unfortunate in being set down to follow Professor 
Ashley’s interesting paper, but nevertheless was not without important 
consequences. 

As has always been the case, the social features of the meetings were 
those which made the gathering of especial value to the members 
present. The representatives of the faculty of Columbia College were 
indefatigable in their hospitable efforts to bring the members of the 
Association together outside of the formal sessions, Lunches and din- 
ners were the order of the day and each one carried away with him 
‘ from the congress a feeling of gratitude toward his hospitable enter- 

tainers. The meeting was voted by nearly all of those in attendance 
the most successful that the Association has yet held; judged either 
by the scientific value of the papers or by the number and quality of 
the members present. 
; During tle meeting the Council of the Association held several 
sessions. The officers elected for the coming year are the following : 
President, Professor John B. Clark, Amherst College. Vice-Presidents, 
President J. H. Canfield, University of Nebraska; Professor A. T. 
Hadley, Yale University ; Professor George W. Knight, University of 
Ohio. Secretary, Professor J. W. Jenks, Cornell University. Treasurer, 
i Mr. F. B. Hawley, New York. Publication Committee, Professor H. H. 
Powers, Smith College, chairman ; Professor H. C. Adams, University 
of Michigan ; Professor H. W. Farnam, Yale University; Professor 
W. J. Ashley, Harvard University ; Professor Davis R. Dewey, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

The following were elected members of the Council : 

(1) Those whose terms expire in 1897: Professor E. W. Bemis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Mr. Arthur Yager; Mr. G. B. Newcomb ; Pro- 
' fessor E. R. A. Seligman, Columbia College ; Professor G. W. Knight, 

University of Ohio; Professor D. R. Dewey, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology ; Professor J. W. Jenks, Cornell University ; Profes- 
sor W. W. Folwell, University of Minnesota; Mr. T. G. Shearman, 
New York ; Mr. Stuart Wood, Philadelphia; Professor A. T. Hadley, 
Yale University; Mr. R. R. Bowker; Professor George Gunton, New 
York; Professor A. W. Small, University of Chicago; Dr. James 


*This conference is treated in the paper on ‘‘ Terminology and the Socio- 
logical Conference,” by Professor Powers in the current number of the ANNALS. 
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‘McLean, New York; Dr. L. S. Rowe, University of Pennsylvania ; 
Dr. S. M. Lindsay, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. D. I. Green, 
Hartford ; Professor T. N. Carver, Oberlin College; Mr. John M. 
Glenn; Professor Frank Fetter, University of Indiana; Dr. Victor 
Rosewater, New York; Professor J. A. Loos, University of Iowa; 
and Hon. Rowland Hazard. (2) Those whose terms expire in 1896: 
Mr. H. E. Mills, Vassar College ; Dr. J. H. Hollander, Johns Hopkins 
University ; Dr. Stephen F. Weston, New York ; and Professor W. M. 
Daniels, Princeton College. (3) Those whose terms expire in 1895 : 
Professor C. H. Cooley, University of Michigan; Dr. H. C. Emery, 
Bowdoin College ; and Dr. H. R. Seager, University of Pennsylvania. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the Association west of 
the Alleghanies, at such place and time as the Executive Council shall 
appoint. Invitations have been received from Ann Arbor on behalf 
of the University of Michigan, from Minneapolis on behalf of the 
University of Minnesota, from St. Louis on behalf of the University 
of Missouri and Washington University, and from Indianapolis on be- 
half of the Universities of Indiana and Illinois. 

In addition to those who took part in the program, the following 
members of the Association were present at the meeting* : Professor 
John Quincy Adams, University of Pennsylvania; Mr. H. H. Barber, 
New York City; Mr. Charles H. Barrows, Springfield, Mass.; Pro- 
fessor Edward W. Bemis, University of Chicago; Mr. A. F. Bentley, 
Johns Hopkins University ; Professor F. W. Blackmar, Kansas State 
University; Mr. R. R. Bowker, New York City; Mr. Jeffrey R. 
Brackett, Baltimore ; Mr. Arthur Cassot, New York City ; Mr. George 
D. Chamberlain, Springfield, Mass.; Mr. James L. Cowles, Farming- 
ton, Conn.; Mr. F. M. Corse, Columbia College; Mr. J. W. Crook, 
Columbia College; Dr. J. F. Crowell, Columbia College; Mr. F. S. 
Crum, Cornell University ; Mr. H. A. Cushing, Columbia College ; 
Rev. Edward Day, Lenox, Mass.; Mr. F. S. Edmunds, Cornell Uni- 
versity : Professor Henry Crosby Emery, Bowdoin College ; Professor 
Henry W. Farnam, Yale University ; Professor W. W. Folwell, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota ; Mr. A'len R. Foote, Washington, D. C.; Rev. 
N. P. Gilman, Boston, Mass.; Mr. John M. Glenn, Baltimore, Md.; 
Dr. E. R. L. Gould, Johns Hopkins University; Dr. D. I. Green, 
Hartford, Conn.; Mr. Guy Gundaker, Cornell University ; Professor 
George Gunton, School of Social Economics; Dr. Ernst L. von Halle, 
Berlin; Mr. M. B. Hammond, Columbia College; Mr. Frank R. 
Hathaway, New York City; Mr. F. B. Hawley, New York City; Mr. 
John Haynes, Johns Hopkins University ; Hon. Rowland Hazard, 
Peace Dale, R. I.; Professor F. C. Hicks, University of Missouri; Mr. 
* This incomplete list is the only one available for publication. 
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F. lL. Hoffman, Richmond, Va.; Dr. J. H. Hollander, Johns Hopkins 
University ; Professor Edmund J. James, University of Pennsylvania ; 
Professor J. W. Jenks, Cornell University; Dr. Emory R. Johnson, 
University of Pennsylvania ; Professor Isaac A. Loos, lowa State Uni- 
versity ; Dr. C. W. Macfarlane, Philadelphia; Mr. J. D. Merriman, 
Columbia College; Professor Herbert E. Mills, Vassar College ; Pro- 
fessor G. B. Newcomb, College of the City of New York ; Mr. George 
A. Plimpton, New York City; Professor H. H. Powers, Smith 
College ; Dr. William Z. Ripley, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy ; Dr. Victor Rosewater, Omaha, Neb.; Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Professor J. C. Schwab, Yale University; Dr. 
H. R. Seager, University of Pennsylvania; Professor E. R. A. Selig- 
man, Columbia College; Dr. Albert Shaw, New York City; Mr. 
Thomas G. Shearman, New York City; Professor Sidney Sherwood, 
Johns Hopkins University ; Professor F. M. Taylor, University of 
Michigan; Mr. C. W. Tooke, Columbia College; Professor C. S. 
Walker, Massachusetts Agricultural College; President Francis A. 
Walker, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Professor Lester F. 
Ward, Smithsonian Institution; Mr. Horace White, New York City, 
Professor George G. Wilson, Brown University; Professor A. B. 
Woodford, School of Social Economics. 


— HENRY R. SEAGER. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


The American Historical Association held its Tenth Annual Meeting 
in the National Museum and Columbian University at Washington, 
D. C., December 26-28, 1894, with an attendance of fifty-five mem- 
bers. There were three evening sessions in the large lecture hall at 
Columbian University, and two morning sessions in the hall of the 
United States National Museum. Among the papers of political and 
economic interest were the following, of which only the briefest 
mention can be made in this report: 

Professor George B. Adams, of Yale University, reviewed the series 
of English events from 1869 to 1870, leading to the idea of imperial 
federation which was sanctioned in 1875. The Imperial Federation 
League was organized in 1884. Rossiter Johnson, of New York City, 
read one of the most suggestive papers on “ Turning-points in the 
American Civil War.’’ His criticisms upon Lee’s lack of good 
strategy at the Battle of Gettysburg were of peculiar interest. Pro- 
fessor Bernard Moses, of the University of California, submitted a 
paper for publication on the Spanish method of controlling commer- 
cial and economic affairs in the South American colonies. There was 
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a special organization entirely independent of the state government. 
The system was not altogether unlike that of the East India Company. 
Dr. W. B. Scaife, of Allegheny City, Pa., presented a valuable paper 
showing some European modifications of the jury system. Herbert 
Friedenwald, of Philadelphia, called attention to certain neglected 
portions of American revolutionary history, and indicated lines of 
research that might profitably be undertaken in connection with the 
history of the old Continental Congress. 

There were various papers on the history of politics. Professor 
Wm. A. Dunning, of Columbia College, reviewed the subject of 
American political philosophy. He called attention to the lack of 
originality among colonial and revolutionary theorists. Francis 
Lieber was the first American to make broad and systematic specula- 
tions in politics, but even he followed German and English models. 
Theodore Woolsey followed Lieber, but added a theological bias. 
Political writing since our Civil War has not shown much indepen- 
dence of thought. John W. Burgess and J. A. Jameson have combined 
the historical and juristic methods. 

Professor Hudson, of the University of Michigan, presented a good 
institutional study of the office of the German emperor. Professor 
E. Emerton, of Harvard University, discussed the problem of the 
origin of the German Imperial Electoral College. He suggested that 
the German electorate can best be studied through the analogy of the 
Roman College of Cardinals. Professor A. D. Morse, of Amherst 
College, read a valuable paper on the ‘‘Causes and Consequences of 
the Party Revolution of 1800.’’ Professor J. H. Robinson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, submitted a paper upon the development 
of the idea of a constitution in France before the Tennis Court Oath 
of June 20, 1789. 

One of the most valuable economic papers was that of Mr. Edward 
Porritt, an English journalist now resident in Farmington, Conn., 
who described the origin and development of the labor movement in 
English national and municipal politics. The labor policy has been 
formulated since 1889. So far the labor party has principally confined 
itself in municipal politics to demands for the establishment of muni- 
cipal workshops ; for an eight hours’ day for municipal work people ; 
the abolition of the contract system in all public works ; remunerative 
work for the unemployed, and reduction of the salaries of the legal, 
engineering end clerical staffs in the municipal service; and to 
attempts to compel school boards and town councils to usurp many of 
the functions and duties which Parliament has, since 1834, imposed 
on the boards of guardians for the relief of the poor. 

Johns Hopkins University. HERBERT B. ADAMS. 
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THE POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION OF THE CENTRAL, STATES, to} 
Among the numerous holiday meetings of learned societies and ac 
gatherings of specialists and educators was a conference held at Chica. Se 
y go of teachers of history, political science, political economy, and ob; 
: sociology. The movement for the conference originated with repre. o 
sentatives of some of the Indiana colleges, who conceived the idea that ect 
such a conference of teachers of the middle West would be helpful to pre 
; all, even if it led to nothing beyond the discussions of a few present w 
problems in these fields on the pedagogical side. At their solicita- ont 
tion the instructors in these departments in the University of Chicago, ists 
through a committee of their number, issued a call for such a confer. - 
ence to be held at Chicago on January 2-3, and the University of Chi. } to 

cago extended her hospitalities for the occasion. The chief subjects be 
suggested for the consideration of the conference were, ‘‘ Methods of 1 
Teaching ”’ and ‘‘ Local Fields of Investigation.’’ The call was sent off 
to university and college teachers in the four lines named in the Mis- M. 
sissippi valley, as far south as the Ohio and the State of Missouri. The D., 
invitation called out a cordial response by letter from many and a = 
common expression of belief that a permanent association of special- aity 
ists ought to result from the conference. At the conference there were oy 
; present men from Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Un 
Kansas, and Missouri. ‘Two sessions were given mainly to the consid- Ka 
eration of methods of teaching. The formal conference on this sub- nite 

ject was opened by Professor J. Laurence Laughlin with a paper on . 
**Method in Political Economy.’’ This was followed by a paper on - 


the “‘ Teaching of Political Science,’”” by Professor Jesse Macy, who 
was chosen as chairman of the conference. In the general discussion 
the methods of collegiate instruction and the feasibility of secondary 
instruction in economics and sociology received the greatest attention. 
While no formal expression of the ideas of the conference as a body 
on any phase of the subject was registered, the drift of the discussion 
was on the whole quite against present attempts to introduce these 
subjects in the ‘‘ average secondary school ”’ of the Central States. 
From the beginning of the conference it was evident that the senti- 
ment was almost unanimous in favor of organizing a new association 
that would bring together (1) the specialists of the four allied groups 
; of history, politics, sociology, and economics, for the advantage of 
those in each group both as investigators and as teachers; (2) the 
workers in these fields in the Central States where on both the scien- 
tific and the educational side there are problems to be investigated 
and worked out that do not so directly interest other sections of 
the country, and (3) men whom no single existing society ever calls 
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PoLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 
together where they can meet each other. An organization was 
accordingly effected on January 3, under the name of the Political 
Science Association of the Central States. The constitution states the 
object and purpose of the association to be “the affiliation, for confer- 
ence and investigation, of specialists in history, political science, 
economics, and sociology.’? The organization provides for a vice- 
president for each of the four fields represented, thus foreshadowing 
work and conference by sections, as well asin the single body, with 
each vice-president as chairman of a section. Instructors and special- 
ists in the four fields resident in the Central States are eligible to 
membership. The matter of the establishment of an official publica- 
tion has not been settled, but it is hardly probable that any steps will 
be taken to that end before the next annual meeting. 

The association started off with about fifty charter members. ‘The 
oficers for the ensuing year are as follows: President, Jesse Macy, A. 
M., Iowa College; Vice-Presidents, Sociology, Albion W. Small, Ph. 
D., University of Chicago ; History, Charles H. Haskins, Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin ; Economics, Henry C. Adams, Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of Michigan ; Political Science, James A. Woodburn, Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Indiana; Secretary, George W. Knight, Ph. D., Ohio State 
University ; Treasurer, Frank W. Blackmar, Ph. D., University of 
Kansas. ‘The time and place of the next meeting has not been defi- 
nitely settled, but it will probably be held at the holiday season of 


1895. 


University of Ohio. 


GEORGE W. KNIGHT. 
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[This department of the ANNALS will endeavor to place before the members of 
the Academy all items of interest which will serve to indicate the municipal 
activity of the large cities of Europe and America. Among the contributors are: 
James W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary City Club, New York City ; Sylvester Baxter, Esq, 
Boston Herald, Boston ; Samuel B. Capen, Esq., President Municipal League, Bos. 
ton; Mr. A. IL. Crocker, Minneapolis; Victor Rosewater, Ph. D., Omaha Bee, 
Omaha; Professor John Henry Gray, Chairman Committee on Municipal Affairs, 
Civic Federation, Chicago. ] 


AMERICAN CITIES. 


Philadelphia.—An important question of jurisdiction has recently 
arisen with regard to the power of Councils over the construction of 
street railway lines within the city limits. The matter arose in con- 
nection with a proposed trolley line within the limits of Fairmount 
Park. The Park Commission claimed the right to grant the franchise, 
which was disputed by a number of members of Councils. The City 
Solicitor, in his opinion on the subject, decided in favor of the City 
Councils as against the Park Commission. The Pennsyivania Consti- 
tution of 1874 provides that no street passenger railways shall be con- 
structed within the limits of any city, borough or township without 
the consent of its local authorities. In the opinion of the City Solici- 
tor the Fairmount Park Commission is not to be regarded as a “ /ocal 
authority”’ within the meaning of the Constitution; that while itis 
given certain powers over the territory of the park, it is not a munici- 
pal corporation. The “local authority” in the city of Philadelphia, 
within the intent of the Constitution, is the legislative and executive 
branches of the city government. This does not deprive the Park 
Commission of the power to construct or license the construction of a 
passenger railway within the park ; it does, however, render necessary 
the consent of Councils before any such authority be exercised, either 
by the Commission or any private corporation. 

It is interesting to compare the appropriations to various municipal 
departments in New York and Philadelphia for the year 1895 : 

Philadelphia. New York. 


-= 

Police (excl. of electrical appliances). 2,413,530 5,717,072 


(maintenance), ......... 584,795 1,198,955 
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NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


The Controller’s Report for 1894 shows a very favorable condition of 
the city’s finances. The total disbursements during the year amounted 
to $32,399, 333-57 of which $3,795,893.59 represents interest and liqui- 
dation of the funded debt. During recent years, and more especially — 
since the city has been living under its new charter, the cost of muni- 
cipal departments has increased enormously. To give some idea of 
this increase since consolidation it is only necessary to examine the 
following table : 


Total Payments. Cost of Departments. 


One of the most notable features of the report is the great increase 
in the amounts paid for mandamuses. These arise mainly in connec-— 
tion with street improvements. Councils for instance orders the 
change of grade of any street. The owners of property injured by 
such changes bring suit against the city for the amount. In case the 
appropriations for this purpose are not sufficient to pay such dam-— 

ages the court issues a mandamus, ordering the city treasury to pay _ 


such amounts. 

An ordinance has recently been introduced into Councils which if ; 
passed will effectually check this evil. It provides that where prop- 

erty is taken for public purposes by reason of opening of streets, or ; 
changing the lines or grades, the ordinance to authorize it shall be 
referred to a committee, which committee shall then submit to the | 
Survey Bureau a detailed plan of the property to be taken. Upon the 
return of the plan from this bureau a sub-committee of five is to be 
appointed by the committee, whose duty it will be to investigate — 
claims of damages and assess benefits. The report of this committee 
is then to be referred to a board of three members,—the City Solicitor, 
the head of the department of public works or of the particular 
bureau interested, «1d a third person, familiar with real estate in the 
vicinity, to be selected by the other two members. The report of this 
board, which is to be made within one month, is to contain the claims 
for damages, together with agreements in writing from the property- — 
owners binding them to the price they agreed to accept from the city. 
The whole matter then goes before Councils, where appropriations for _ 
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such damages will be made according to the ordinary lega require. 
ments. During the last few years the payments for such mandamuses 
have been as follows : 


New York City.—The close of the Lexow investigation in New York 
City has awakened a desire for similar investigations in other depart- 
ments of the city government. It does not seem at present that the 
Legislature is inclined to meet this demand. The Mayor of New 
York, however, is given very wide powers in the matter of investigat- 
ing the work of departments. The Consolidation Act gives to him 
the power to appoint two Commissioners of Accounts, removable at 
will, whose duty it is to make quarterly examinations of the accounts 
of the various departments. He may furthermore order special 
examinations in any department of the city and county government. 
For this purpose, the Commissioners have the power to compel the 
attendance of witnesses, to administer oaths and to examine such 
persons as they may deem necessary. Under this provision, it will 
be comparatively easy for the Executive to carry the investigations 
into departments other than the police. Mayor Strong has expressed 
his intention of exercising this power to its fullest extent. 

The comparison of the final estimate of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment for the year 1895 and the Comptroller’s reports of 
previous years illustrate very clearly the complex, and to the 
average citizen, absolutely unintelligible system of accounting in that 
city. In this the city officials are not at fault. It has been forced 
upon them to a very great extent by the State Legislature. The expen- 
ditures of the city are divided into two distinct classes: the General 
Appropriation Account and the Special and Trust accounts, It is the 
evident purpose of the former to include the general expenses of the 
city government, that is, the interest and redemption of the city 
debt and the ordinary expenditures of the various city departments. 

When we come to examine the Special and Trust accounts, we find 
that many of the items therein contained ought, under any rigorous 
scientific classification, to be placed as a part of the general expenses 
of the city government. The Legislature, however, has adopted the 
[800] 
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policy of passing innumerable special laws, authorizing and directing 
departments, or, as is generally the case, the City Comptroller, to 
issue bonds for the payment of certain improvements. These bonds 
do not always represent such new constructions as would justify the 
floating of new loans, but are often issued for purposes such as repav- 
ing and general street improvement, park improvements and the like. 

Another of the many anomalies which the report of the Comptroller 
brings out very clearly is the independent position, financial and ad- 
ministrative, occupied by at least one of the departments. For instance, 
the Department of Docks, whose expenditure amounts to two or 
three millions of dollars annually (for 1892, $2,950,000) is entirely inde- 
pendent, for its annual appropriation, of the Board of Aldermen or of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. Instead of defraying 
the expenses of this department out of the annual tax-levy, an act of 
the Legislature gives to the Department of Docks the power to defray 
its expenses out of special dock bonds, which it alone has the power 
toissue. Asa result, the receipts of the department instead of flowing 
into the general city treasury, go to the treasury of the sinking fund 
for the redemption of the city debt. 

These facts are merely illustrative of the difficulty of develop- 
ing an orderly and systematic method of accounting, when the State 
Legislature continually encroaches upon the better judgment of the 
financial officials of the city. Had New York been left to develop its 
own financial system, there is not the slightest doubt that the present 
complicated system of accounts would not for a moment be tolerated, 
and that it would be possible for the average citizen to obtain at least 
some general information on the financial operations of his city from the 
annual reports. At present this is only possible for him who has given 
special study to the matter, and even then many points remain obscure. 

The report on ‘‘ Receipts’? shows the same involved method of 
accounting. The Comptroller is compelled to make a four-fold 
division, first, taxes ; second, general fund; third, special and trust 
accounts ; and fourth, loans. 

To the ordinary observer it would seem that these four divisions 
would cover the entire income of the city. This, however, is not the 
case; the hand of the State Legislature is again felt in its disturbing 
influence on the city’s financies. The receipts from a number of im- 
portant sources of income have been pledged for the payment of the 
city debt—some for its redemption, others for the payment of interest. 
These receipts flow into the sinking fund. The most important of the 
former, that is for the redemption of the city debt, are such items as 
market rents, amounting to over three hundred thousand dollars 
annually ; dock and slip rents, amounting to nearly two millions ; and 
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railroad franchises, amounting to over one hundred and fifty thousand. 
As to the latter, viz., the fund for the payment of interest on the city 

ebt, the entire income from the Croton water rents, amounting 
to nearly three and one-half million dollars, is pledged for the 
payment of interest on the city loans. In fact, nearly ten millions of 
dollars, which, under the ordinary system of accounting, would flow 
into the general city treasury, are thus diverted from their natural 
channel into the sinking fund. 

The report of the Department of Public Parks for 1894 contains 
some interesting information concerning the remarkable development 
of the system of parks in New York City. South of the Harlem River 
there are at present about seventeen parks, of which Central Park, 
with 840 acres, and Riverside Park, with 178 acres, are the largest. In 
fact the total area of the seventeen parks is only 1175 acres. North 
of the Harlem, in the annexed territory of the Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fourth wards, a number of new parks have been laid out which 
will soon place New York ahead of all American cities in park area. 
The ten larger parks in this new district comprise an area of 3863 
acres, the largest being Pelham Bay Park with 1756 acres, Van Cort- 
landt with 1132 acres, and Bronx with 661 acres. One of the most 
important parks in the system, however, which, it is to be hoped, will 
soon be ready for use, is the Mulberry Bend Park, authorized by the 
Act of 1887. The condemnation proceedings for this small park 
resulted in a damage assessment of one and one-half million dollars, 
The law, however, only permits an annual expenditure of one million, so 
that it has been impossible up to the present time to buy the property. 

Laws passed in 1894 authorized condemnation proceedings for five 
additional parks. At the present rate of increase New York will soon 
be able to meet one of the greatest needs of the congested district 
below Fourteenth street, viz., a number of small parks and children’s 
playgrounds. 

In order to show the magnitude of the operations conducted by the 
Park Board, it is only necessary to refer to the fact that in addition to 
the regular appropriation of $1,177,195 in 1894, seven special laws, 
passed during the year, authorized the creation of $2,500,000 special 
indebtedness for various park improvements. Of this $1,000,000 was to 
be expended in various park improvements in order to give employ- 
ment to the great army of unemployed. 

In fact, in examining the total present bonded indebtedness of New 
York City, we find that of a total gross debt of $155,000,000 over 
$19,000,000 represents the expenditure on park improvements and 
extensions during the past twenty years. To compare park space in 
various cities : ial 
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q 
Population Total Area Population 
re 
(Estimated.) of Parks. per Acre 


1893. Acres. of Park. 


If we were to leave out of account the largest parks in each city the 
order would be changed, Philadelphia sinking to the bottom of the 
list with but 527 acres of park space. 


Review of the Reform Movement in New York City.t 


Soon after the Good Government Clubs had held a convention 
and adopted a platform in June, it became apparent that the pop- 
ular idea of municipal politics had begun to undergo a great change. 
The theory that municipal elections and municipal administration 
should be non-partisan, in the sense that they should be independent 
of national politics, began to show a new strength among the great 
body of voters. The fact that the non-partisan idea had emerged 
from the theoretical stage was soon recognized by the practical 
politicians. 

At a conference of the leaders of the various organizations opposed 
to Tammany Hall, called by a joint committee of the Good Govern- 
ment Clubs and the German-American Reform Union, it became 
apparent that politicians recognized the fact that they had to deal 
with a new force, and that it would not be good politics to oppose 
non-partisanship. Indeed, from the very beginning of the local cam- 
paign municipal reformers were greatly encouraged by the politicians’ 
enforced recognition of the growing vitality of this principle. It is 
not necessary to enter into the details of the history of the subsequent 
formation of the Committee of Seventy, and of the successful cam- 
paign carried on by that committee with the aid of other organiza- 
tions. 

The most interesting point about the preliminary work done by the 
Good Government Clubs, is the fact that the theory of non-partisanship 
was put forward as the central idea about which it was found possible 
to rally all the forces opposed to Tammany Hall. Such a result would 
not have been possible two or three years ago; it is very doubtful 
if it would have been possible one year ago. The obvious fact is that 

* Area of parks belonging tothe city. Portionof Pelham Bay Park (1756 acres) 
outside city limits. 

t This review has been furnished by James W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary of the 
City Reform Club of New York City. 
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the continual preaching of this principle by those who have beeg t 
alive to the evils of municipal government throughout the country, e 
has at last begun to have practical effect. This is the point in which r 
the recent success of the reform movement in this city differs from a 
former victories of a similar kind in New York and other cities of the ¥ 
Union. To this extent that success is a notable triumph for those n 
organizations which, in season and out of season, have urged the doc- ' 
trine of non-partisanship. It is to be hoped that the recognition of a b 
vital principle behind the movement, will result in preserving the 
fruits of victory as it has never been possible to preserve them when e 
a reform victory in municipal matters has been simply the result of an Cc 
effort to cure intolerable conditions without the establishing of any 
aggressive permanent principle. This is decidedly the belief among w 
reformers in New York. a 
Mayor Strong has begun his administration in a manner to ta 
encourage his supporters in the belief that his official acts will be con- T 
trolled by this central principle. If he adheres to this policy the re 
result will be to establish non-partisanship as a necessary principle ay 
not only in the politics of New York City, but also, ultimately, in the c 
politics of all other large cities of the country. cc 
The reform declarations by Mayor Strong, and the directions as to re 
the custody of indictments publicly given by Recorder Goff to the pt 
Clerk of the Court of General Sessions on January 7, are perhaps the 
two most striking specific illustrations yet seen of the new spirit which cl 
has been infused into the conduct of public business. After charging | w 
the January Grand Jury in the Court of General Sessions, the Recorder e1 
explained to the Clerk of the Court that the customary retention by the m 
District Attorney of indictments presented in that court, was entirely N 
irregular. He said: ‘It is therefore ordered that henceforth each st 
and every indictment entered in this court by the grand jury shall is 
remain in the custody of the clerk of this court, and the clerk of this of 
court shall be held to a strict responsibility and accountability for the Pe 
possession of such indictments. It is further ordered that the clerk of of 
this court prepare and keep a record of each indictment, which record th 
shall show on its face the progress of such indictment from its finding er 
until its final disposition.’’ The ‘‘ pigeon-holing ’’ of indictments in D 
the District Attorney’s office is an evil with which the people of this tic 
city have long been familiar, and which will be cured by the enforce- we 
ment of the Recorder’s order. of 
The action thus taken by the Mayor and the Recorder illustrates the tic 
sufficiency of the statutes for nearly all purposes of local govermment. for 
The trouble has been much less with the laws than with the adminis- ‘ 
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municipal government would be secured under the present laws. Nev- 
ertheless, certain changes in the statutes are generally demanded by the 
reform sentiment of the city. The first of these is to give to the Mayor 
absolute power to remove heads of departments, in place of the power 
which he now has to remove for cause with the approval of the Gover- 
nor. A bill* prepared by the Committee of Seventy, giving each 
Mayor this absolute power during the first four months of his term, has 
been introduced in the Legislature. 

The Legislature, embracing the Senate elected in 1893, and the newly 
elected Assembly, convened on January 2. It will be called upon to 
consider very important questions affecting New York City. 

The vote of the people of New York and Brooklyn, in November, 
was in favor of the consolidation of those two cities, and several towns 
and villages, with adjacent territory. The Legislature is expected to 
take action toward giving effect to this expression of the popular wish. 
Tue task of preparing a scheme of consolidation and a charter for the 
resulting municipality is one before which the ablest lawyers stand 
appalled. It is probable that this task will be assigned to a special 
commission. In the meantime, the situation created by the vote upon 
consolidation prevents any general overhauling of the mass of laws 
relating to New York City. Certain changes, however, will be pro- 
posed ; and some will undoubtedly be made. 

Of those, the most urgent in the popular mind is some radical 
change in the law relating tothe Police Department. This isa case in 
which we are apt to expect entirely too much from legislation. The 
evil in the department, as developed by the Lexow Investigating Com- 
mittee, is not in the law, but in the men who administer the law. 
Nevertheless, the demand that a single Commissioner should be sub- 
stituted for the four Commissioners who now govern the department, 
isgeneral, The City Club is making an inquiry into the administration 
of the election laws by the police and the Bureau of Elections in the 
Police Department. The result thus far is to show that in the selection 
of polling places and of election officers the Commissioners discharge 
their duties very unsatisfactorily. The City Club has under consid- 
eration a bill to separate the Bureau of Elections from the Police 
Department. Such separation would make it easier to secure legisla- 
tion placing the department under a single head, as the Legislature 
would probably insist upon making bi-partisan the head of any branch 
of the local government which was to control the machinery of elec- 
tions. It is understood that a bill substituting a single Commissioner 
for the three Dock Commissioners, has been prepared. 


*Senator Lawson’s Bill which has passed Senate and Assembly and now goes to 
Mayor Strong. 
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The revised constitution adopted by the people in November, went 
into effect on January 1. It contains a number of provisions of imme- 
diate interest to those who are seeking better government for the cities 
of the State. 

Among these is a comprehensive civil service provision to the effect 
that ‘‘appointments and promotion in the civil service of the State, 
and of all the civil divisions thereof, including cities and villages, 
shall be made according to merit and fitness to be ascertained, so far 
as practicable, by examinations, which, so far as practicable, shall be 
competitive.’’ The Legislature is required to pass the laws necessary 
to give effect to this provision ; and the policy of the State, expressed 
hitherto in statutes, is thus declared in a manner which leaves the Legis- 
lature no option as to the general application of civil service reform, 

The new constitutional requirement that every bill ‘‘ shall have been 
printed and upon the desks of the members, in its final form, at least 
three calendar legislative days prior to its final passage,’’ will give 
New York relief in helping to prevent such ‘‘ snap legislation ”’ as the 
city has suffered from in the past. The separation of municipal from 
State and national elections, effected by the revised constitution, isa 
consummation to which municipal reformers in New York have looked 
forward for years. Hereafter, all elections for municipal officers will 
fall in odd years, and State and national elections in even years, 
except that members of the assembly will be elected at every regular 
annual election. One effect of the provisions of the constitution on this 
point is to make the term of Mayor Strong three years instead of two. 

The classification of cities under the revised constitution and the 
safeguards established against the passing of hasty legislation affect- 
ing single cities, promise some relief from the intolerable annual flood 
of special statutes relating to the government of cities. 

The municipal government of New York is seen to be in a state of 
transition in its three phases, the constitutional, the statutory, and the 
administrative. The constitution which went into effect with the 
present year contains important new provisions affecting the city 
directly or indirectly. The Legislature now in session will pass impor- 
tant legislation in the nature of amendments to the city’s charter. 
The officers elected by a great non-partisan uprising have assumed 
office with a determination to bring about many wholesome changes 
in the municipal administration. 


Civil Service Administration in New York City.* 


The first appearance of any complete summary of the work accom- 
plished by the Civil Service Board of New York City during the first 
* Prepared by Mr. Harry A. Cushing, of Columbia College. 
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decade of its existence affords definite and suggestive material on which 
toenlarge. Putting aside for the present, however, any consideratiog 
of the classification and technical detail of the recurring questions of 
administrative policy, and of the late political proposals of question. 
ably reformative or even helpful legislation, notice need be taken, in 
connection with the table, of the relation of the number examined to 
the number passed, and of the latter to the number appointed. If the 
percentage of those appointed were based on the number examined, 
the result would be more striking still, and would show that, espe- 
cially as to the competitive examinations, the work of the board has 
certainly had effect. The object of such work is largely one of selec. 
tion and sifting, and in this case the sifting has been more than 
nominal. The large percentage, both of those passed and of those 
appointed after non-competitive examinations, is due almost wholly 
to the fact that for some positions, as, for instance, attendants on the 
insane, the nature of the work militates against a large number of ap. 
plicants, and renders necessary the occasional use of the non-competi- 
tive test. The total in the classified service naturally varies but little, 
when the city’s administrative organization is able, without much 
increase, to meet all ordinary variations of amount of public service. 
Such variations of demand for service occur mainly in such depart- 
ments as those of public works and street cleaning, and hence appears 
a marked fluctuation in the number of the unclassified, consisting 
largely of day laborers and employes of the lowest grades, many of 
whom are employed temporarily. The size of this class, however, 
illustrates the importance of the question as to the advisability and 
propriety of subjecting all such to civil service rules. The direction 
of such matters of administration rests largely with the Mayor, and 
upon him as directly as upon any man depends the extent to which 
theoretical civil service will be made practical in New York City. 
The beginnings, as judged by men considered authorities on such mat- 
ters as well as by others, have been creditable to those who have kept 
alive such an office under administrations not founded on civil service 
principles. Such being the case, the officials under a new mayor 
have an ample opportunity of drawing hard and fast lines without 
fear from above. 

Boston.—The Municipal League of Boston has just published its 
second tract, which contains many important suggestions as to the 
system of municipal government in Massachusetts. * 

The pamphlet contains the address of the president, Samuel B. 
Capen, Esq., in which he sums up the immediate ends the League 


*Tract No.2. Publications of the Municipal League of Boston. Samuel B. 
[808] 
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ne has in view. The work of organization throughout the wards of the 
— city has been actively prosecuted, so that the central organization is 
oe prepared to do very effective work. In addition to exercising control 
tien, over the various municipal departments, the League is advocating 
‘n, in definite action in such questions as the housing of the poor, increased 
whe school accommodations, etc. 
' i" The constitution of the lower branch of the city legislature is care- 
ined, 


fully examined. Out of a total of seventy-five members, fifty-nine 
“— pay no other than a poll-tax. The League holds that in a city with a 


has | total valuation of over nine hundred millions of dollars, this proportion 
selec. | does not mean an adequate representation of property. 
than There are, furthermore, a number of important recommendations 
those involving amendments to the City Charter. These are: 
holly First. The extension of the term of the Mayor from one to three 
n the years. 
4 Second. The abolition of the bi-cameral City Council, and the 
ipeti- | placing of the legislative work of the city in one representative body. 
=e Third. The establishment of a Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
wes ment, exercising powers similar to the New York Board. _ Its consti- 
— tution, however, would be very different, as two of the five members 
ni are to be taken from outside the city government, namely, the presi- | 
pa dent of the Board of Trade and of the Chamber of Commerce. Another | 
sting plan outlines the constitution of this board as follows : the Mayor, the 
bet Auditor, the president of the City Council and the two senior mem- 
—_— bers of the Sinking Fund Commission. The functions of this board 
and will be to recommend the annual appropriations for the various city 
wer departments to the City Council. The latter is to be given the power 
and of reducing but may not increase the amounts thus recommended. 
_ Fourth. The election of all members of Councils on a general ticket, 
ity. recognizing the principle of proportional representation. 
_ Fifth. The placing of the departments of the city government under 
wn the control of a single head, instead of the commissions as at present. 
ayor } CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
hout It is gratifying to announce the appearance of one of the few im- 
1 its portant books dealing with municipal government. The Century 
~ Company has just published Dr. Albert Shaw’s treatise on ‘‘ Municipal 
Government in Great Britain.’’* The ANNALS will have occasion to 
1B review this book in detail in a subsequent number. 

‘ Dr. Shaw has made liberal use of the articles published from time 
i 4 to time in the Century Magazine. The book, however, is essentially 
el B. *“Municipal Government in Great Britain.” By ALBERT SHAW. Pp. 385. _ 

Price, $2.00. New York; Century Company, 1895. 
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anew one. Inthe nine chapters Dr. Shaw deals with the following 
questions : 

First. The Growth and Problems of Modern Cities. In this chap. 
ter the rapid growth of cities in the older countries of Europe is shown 
to contrast very favorably with the increase in newer countries, espe. 
cially in the United States. Second, The Rise of British Towns, the 
Reform Acts, and the Municipal Code. Third, The British System in 
Operation. In this chapter the municipal franchises and the methods 
of nomination and election are examined in detail. Fourth, A Study 
of Glasgow, which contains a most interesting account of the social 
work which the city has undertaken. Fifth, Manchester’s Municipal 
Activities. As in the preceding chapter, Dr. Shaw laysa special stress 
on the activity of the city in those fields which we are accustomed to 
regard as extra-municipal. Sixth, Birmingham, Its Civic Life and 
Expansion. The author here confines himself more closely to the 
ordinary municipal functions, giving us, however, much interesting 
information concerning the artisans’ dwellings. Seventh, Social Activ. 
ities of British Towns. Eighth, The Government of London. Ninth, 
Metropolitan Tasks and Problems. 

In an appendix we are given the reprints of English Municipal 
Code, the London (Progressive) Platform, and the Report of the 
Royal Commission of 1894, appointed to recommend a scheme for the 
complete municipal unity of the old City and County of London. 

‘*The Problem of Police Legislation in New York City.” By Dor- 
MAN B. EATON. Paper. Pp. 36. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Price, twenty cents. A series of papers originally published in the 
New York 7Zimes. Mr. Eaton advocates the ‘commission ”’ as op- 
posed to the ‘‘ single-headed ’’ administration of the police department. 

‘The Meaning of History and Other Historical Pieces.’’ By FRED- 
ERIC HARRISON. Pp. 490. New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, 
$2.25. Contains several interesting essays on the city—Ancient, Med- 
izval, Modern and Ideal. 

‘*Suggestions on Government.’’ By S. E. MOFFETT. Pp. 200. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. Price, $1.00. A series of essays on 
the referendum, proportional representation, etc. 

Professor John R. Commons, of Indiana University, has just published 
an outline of a course of seven lectures on ‘‘ City Government.” These 
lectures cover the questions of : “ Population and the Ballot,’’ ‘‘ Home 
Rule for Cities,’’ ‘‘ Municipal Administration,’’ ‘‘ Municipal Council,” 
City Schools,” ‘Temperance and Justice,’’ and, ‘‘ Expenditure and 
Revenue.’’ In the course of these seven lectures, Professor Commons 
touches upon most of the problems of city government, giving very 
excellent bibliographical references. Of special interest is the second 
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t 
lecture, in which the relation of the city to the State is carefully | - yo 


examined. 
The National Municipal League has published a fourth pamphlet 
containing the constitution and by-laws of a number of reform associ- — 
ations throughout the country. The following is a list of those a _ 
cluded in this publication: Municipal League of Philadelphia, City — 
Club of New York, Citizens’ Association of Boston, Baltimore Reform 
League, Civic Federation of Chicago, Good Government Club of San _ 
Francisco, Law Enforcement Society of Brooklyn, and the Civic Club 7 
of Philadelphia. 
The American Society for the Extension of University Teaching has 
published the syllabus of a course of six lectures delivered by Dr. __ 
Albert A. Bird, Staff Lecturer to the Society, on ‘‘The American 
Citizen.” * Dr. Bird devotes two lectures to the Federal Government, 


party organization and methods; the fifth to municipal government, 
and the concluding lecture to our civil service and its reform. Inthe | 
fifth lecture, Dr. Bird deals with the rise of the problem of municipal _ 
government, and the social consequences of the rapid growth of the 
urban population, the general machinery of city government; the — 
scope of municipal activity; the causes of inefficiency and the sug- 
gested remedies for reform. 

In the Quarterly Journal of Economics for January, 1895, Professor 


sixty-one cents per thousand cubic feet. The policy has been to run | 
the works with little or no profit ; in case there is a surplus above run- | 
ning expenses and interest charges, it is used for further improve-— 
ments or reduction in price. The experience of Glasgow in its effort _ 
to improve the sanitary condition of the most congested districts, — 
through the condemnation and purchase by the city of the most unsani- _ 
tary portions, is reviewed by Professor Smart. Although the financial — 
returns to the city have not as yet been of a kind to justify this whole- _ 
sale purchase of property, from a purely fiscal standpoint, the reason _ 
is to be found in the depressed condition of the real-estate market, - 
rather than in any lack of foresight on the part of the authorities. 
The city has built on the property which it now owns, seven model | 
lodging houses, and will shortly expend $500,000 in the construction _ 
of model tenements. 

In the Contemporary Review for January Mr. Sidney Webb reviews © 


*Price ten cents. American Society for the Extension of University Teaching, 
Philadelphia. 
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the work of the London County Council. During the six years of its 
existence, the changes effected in administrative organization and 
methods of work amount to little short of a revolution. Mr. Webb 
discusses in detail the admirable system of conducting the business of 
the council. Through the printing of all propositions, resolutions, 
recommendations of committees and reasons therefor, unnecessary 
discussion is prevented. Interesting details concerning the work of 
the committees of the council are given. The greatest achievement 
has been in the improved sanitary drainage, which has replaced the 
‘*Thames pollution” system of former years. Over one thousand 
acres have been added to the park system of the city in a large number 
of open spaces; model lodging-houses and improved dwellings con- 
structed by the municipality, are rapidly being opened, educational 
facilities are being made more varied and accessible to all. In fact, 
every municipal department has the most gratifying results to show as 
the result of the new life which the County Council has instilled into 
London local activity. And all this has been done at a merely nom- 
inal increase in the rate of taxation. 

The Engineering Magazine for February contains two interesting 
articles, one by Colonel George E. Waring, Jr., the present Commis- 
sioner of Street Cleaning of New York City, on ‘‘ Municipal Cleansing 
and Public Health,’’ the other by Mr. Dwight A. Jones, on the ‘‘ Rela- 
tion of Railways to Municipalities.’? Colonel Waring discusses the 
sanitary surroundings of great cities and maintains that their con- 
dition is to be tested by ‘‘ the ‘ health rate’ rather than by the ‘ death 
rate.’ ‘There are more deaths in the United States every year from 
distinctly preventable diseases,’’ he says, ‘‘than have been caused by 
yellow fever and cholera together in all the thirty years since the 
war.”” The subject is to be viewed from the standpoint of (1) con- 
struction, and (2) administration. Of the two the latter is the more 
important. Mr. Waring lays stress upon the necessity of active 
co-operation of the citizens in the work of keeping the streets free 
from refuse. 

The December number of the Jahrbicher fir Nationalékonomie 
und Statistik, contains the second of a series of articles by Dr. Willi 
Verges on ‘‘ The Origin and Growth of German Cities and Their Gov- 
ernment.”” In the January number A. Wirminghaus publishes the 
first of a series of articles on the relation of urban to rural population. 
It is interesting to note that the increase of population in the German 
Empire has been confined exclusively to cities and towns with a pop- 
ulation exceeding 2000. There has been not only a relative, but an 
absolute diminution of rural population during the period 1870-1890. 
This is brought out clearly in the following table : 7 
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Urban | Rural 4 a3 
Year. Population. | Population. Total. 

| 
| <5 
14,790,798 | 36.1 | 26,219,352 | 63.9 | 41,058,792 
fee oss | 16,657,172 | 39.0 | 26,070, 188 61.0 | 42,727,300 1.00 
| 18,720,530 | 41-4 | 26,513,531 | 58.6 | 45,234,061 | 1.14 
20,478,777 | 43-7 | 26,376,927 | 56.3 | 46,855,704 | 0.70 
4 23,243,229 47.0 | 26,185,241 | 53-0 | 49,428,470 | 1.07 


Cities with a population of over 100,000 which contained but 4.8 per 
cent of the total inhabitants in 1871, represented 11.4 per cent in 1890. 

The same phenomena is to be found in France, where the urban 
population (in cities of over 2000) has increased from 8,646,743 in 
in 1846, to 13,766,508 in 1886, whereas the rural population has de- 
creased from 26,753,743 to 24,452,395 during the same period. The 
same is true of Austria, where the urban population formed less than 
20 per cent of the total in 1843, while in 1890 more than one-third 
reside in cities with a population exceeding 2000. In England the 
urban population formed but 50 per cent of the total inhabitants in 
1850; in 1891 the percentage had increased to 71.7 per cent. 

The Revue Politique et Pariementaire presents an article on ‘‘ The 
Budget of the Ministry of the Interior,’ by Mr. Joseph Reinach. Mr. 
Reinach discusses the results of a decentralizing policy as regards 
local police. With the exception of Paris and Lyons, the control over 
the local police is given to the local authorities. The author claims 
that this policy has been detrimental to the efficient administration of 
police matters. The remedy for the laxity in the administration of 
this department is the direct administration of the police department 
by state authorities. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


(The editor of this department is glad to receive notes on all topics of interest to 
sociologists and persons working along sociological lines in the broadest accepta. 
tion of the term. It is not the purpose of these columns to define the boundaries 
of sociology, but rather to group in one place for the convenience of members of 
the Academy all available bits of information on this subject that would otherwise 
be scattered throughout various departments of the ANNALS. The usefulness of 
this department will naturally depend largely on the measure of co-operation ac. 
corded the editor by other members of the Academy. 

Among those who have already indicated their interest and willingness to con- 
tribute are such well-known workers along sociological lines as Professor F. H, 
Giddings (Columbia College), Professor W. F. Willcox (Cornell University), Dr. 
John Graham Brooks (Cambridge, Mass.), Dr. KE. R. Gould (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity), Mr. John Koren (Boston), Hon. Carroll D. Wright (Washington, D. C), 
Professor E. Cheysson (Paris), Mr. Robert D. McGonnigle (Pittsburg, Pa.), Presi- 
dent John H. Finley (Knox College), Miss Emily Green Balch (Jamaica Plains, 
Mass.), Miss M. E. Richmond (Baltimore, Md.), and others.] 


Theory of Sociology.—ducational influence of machinery on work- 
men. Mr. Alex. E. Outerbridge, Jr., of the machine tool works of 
Wm. M. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, recently made, in the course of an 
address to the students in sociology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
a strong and vigorous protest against the common belief, to some 
extent supported by orthodox economic writers, that machinery exerts 
a bad influence on its operators, tending to make them become les 
intelligent economic members of society unless these influences are 
counteracted by other social forces. Mr. Outerbridge’s long experi- 
ence at the head of a large establishment where the most numerous 
and latest experiments in machinery are introduced, entitles his 
The following extract is taken from 


opinion to careful consideration. 
his address : 

“With regard to the influence of mechanical occupation upon the 
mental and moral development of the workingman, I have formed 
some decided opinions as the result of many years of observation. | 
am satisfied that even an insensate machine, in which, however, the 
intelligent and skilled designer has embodied his own mental faculties 
into its material combinations, so that it is constrained to do his will 
when power is applied, performing accurately the most complex oper- 
ations, exerts a stimulating educational influence upon the care ten- 
der, even though he may be an illiterate man or boy. entirely uncon- 
scious of this influence. I am thus, from daily practical observation, 
at variance with those theorists who maintain that mechanical occu 
pation is necessarily narrowing to the intellect. 
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‘If you give a boy of average capacity the simplest routine work 
to do in connection with a machine, perhaps it is merely to feed it 
with raw material, he will at first, in all probability, perform his task 
in a purely perfunctory manner, taking little interest in the work and 
having no comprehension of the mechanism of the machine. Little 
by little, however, the constant repetition of mechanical movements, 
producing always one uniform result, impresses itself upon his latent 
powers of comprehension, the underlying principles and heretofore 
hidden motive of the seemingly inexplicable combination of wheels 
and gears is revealed, and simple order is evolved out of complexity, 
a new interest is developed and the boy becomes an intelligent opera- 
tor. On revisiting the establishment at the end of some months, you 
may find the same machine and the same, yet not the same, attendant. 
He has become, it may be, an expert; he is now, perhaps, the master of 
the machine, knowing its imperfections and sometimes even suggest- 
ing improvements which had been previously overlooked. 

“The influence upon the operative of daily contact with machinery 
is thus, in my judgment, a potent one, enlarging his mental horizon, 
giving him more accurate perceptions of the true relation of parts 
and fitness of things and elevating him intellectually above the aver- 
age plane of the skillful handicraftsman. 

“If we had time to dwell upon this interesting phase of psycholog- 
ical study, I might even go a step farther and say that I believe it is 
possible to trace, through the machine, back to the inventor, a posi- 
tive and continuing influence of his mind upon the mind of the 
operator. I cannot, at this time, lead you on this path farther than 
to point out the direction of thought and give you some illustrations 
of those features of mechanical occupation which are of the greatest 
interest, I think, to the student of sociology, viz.: The correlative 
influence as revealed in such studies of mind upon matter, and of 
matter upon mind. 

“TI believe that every novel machine possesses something of the 
personality of its creator. 

“Suppose, for example, that a number of inventors, being in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, surrounded by different environments, 
having different necessities, experiences and conveniences, are all en- 
gaged independently, at the same time, in solving some new problem 
in mechanics, or in designing some novel machine to perform special 
work (we have had a plethora of such illustrations of recent years 
in the number of new inventions in connection with the employment 
of electricity for various utilitarian purposes) you will find that dif- 
ferent minds volve different methods of accomplishing one ultimate 
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‘*One inventor will proceed by the most direct method to attain the 
final end, another will take a more devious course and produce, it 
may be, a more complicated machine yet it may also be difficult to 
decide upon their relative merits, since one may gain in refinement 
and accuracy what it loses in other features. Each machine exhibits 
in its design the mental process of the inventor, and each has there. 
fore a distinct individuality emanating from its creator incorporated 
in it and this in turn exerts a continuing influence upon the mind of 
the operator. 

‘‘The educational influence of mechanical occupation upon the 
workingman is strikingly illustrated in still another manner. 

‘We have in this establishment (and the same may, without doubt, 
be observed elsewhere) not one, but many, employes who exhibit as 
much skill in their special work as that of well-known original 
scientific investigators. They are daily performing operations as 
delicate in their way as the work of the microscopist and with a de- 
gree of accuracy amazing to the novice. Take the simple operation 
of calipering a tube or measuring a rod and you will find mechanics 
dealing guantilatively with fractions of an inch which ordinary people 
totally disregard. 

‘“‘The most perfect machine ever constructed only approaches, 
never realizes, the ideal of its designer or constructor, and it is 
therefore impossible to entirely eliminate from the work done by 
it the ‘personal equation’ of the operator. You may see, for ex- 
ample, in these works an immense planing machine taking a final 
scraping cut from the surface of a piece of metal, and it may seem to 
your sight and touch as smooth as a mirror, yet the inspector will 
casually rub his finger over the surface and detect ridges not exceeding 
perhaps a few thousandths of an inch, the work resembling to him 
a plowed field, and if the furrows exceed a most minute allowance, 
the operation must be repeated again and again, until the minute im- 
perfections of the man and of the machine have been eliminated from 
the work. 

“It is therefore not merely the ability to turn out a maximum 
amount of work in a given time from any machine tool which consti- 
tutes the skilled mechanic. No matter how nearly automatic the ma- 
chine may be, it is still subject to human guidance, and no matter how 
nearly perfect its construction, its work is still subject to final corree- 
tion by that most wonderful of all machines, the human hand guided 
by the human mind.”’ 

College and Social Settlements —Kingsley House, Pittsburg, Fa.,is 
enlarging its field of usefulness this winter. An additional house, No. 
1725 Penn avenue, has been secured and the work is being carried on 
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there as well as at 1705 Penn avenue. About twenty clubs are organized 
in the College Settlement and Miss Everest, the superintendent, has 
succeeded in obtaining an increased number of workers. 

“Social Statistics of a City Parish,” is the title of a pamphlet 
issued by the Church Temperance Society, Church Missions House, 
Fourth avenue and Twenty-second street, New York. It contains the 
results of an investigation of the social facts concerning a small but 
well defined section of New York City. The plans showing location 
of churches and saloons give a graphical representation of some of 
the statistics gathered. Eight women enumerators gathered the ma- 
terial on well-outlined blanks of inquiry containing questions which 
covered the following general lines of investigation : Family, occupa- _ 
tion (skilled or unskilled), wages, hours of labor, rooms, rentals, 
creed, social and sanitary conditions, agencies (bad and good). The 
results are then grouped according to nationalities. Much in this 
fifty-page pamphlet appeals especially to the readers for which it was 
prepared. Some of it cannot fail to interest all students of social 
problems and it ought to serve as a model for a kind of work that we 
might expect our social settlements to do more of than they have 
done in the past. 

Tenement Houses.— 7he New York Tenement Hlouse Committee of 
1894, of which Mr. R. W. Gilder, of the Century, was chairman, and 
Mr. Edward Marshall, secretary, reported to the Legislature on January 
16, 1895. The report with recommendations, but without plans and 
evidence taken, has been printed and covers twenty-seven good sized 
pages. It discusses the work of the committee and the methods 
pursued, describes the condition of the worst tenement houses and 
their population. The tenement house population of New York in 
1893 was estimated at 1,332,773 persons living in 39,138 houses, but of 
this number only four-fifths really belong to the class usually desig- 
nated by that term, the remainder living in flats and apartment 
houses. In the real tenement sections of the city the overcrowding is 
great and the density of population for these sections ‘‘ greater than 
that of any other city in the world.’’ The dangers from fire under 
present laws of construction are very great, and the recommendations 
in connection with this point are numerous and specific. In all the 
committee makes twenty-one specific recommendations, grouped un- 
der the following general headings: (1) Destruction of Unsanitary 
Buildings ; (2) Regarding Construction of Tenement Houses Hereafter 
to be Built; (3) Prevention of Fire; (4) Height of Basement Ceilings 
above Ground ; (5) Removal of Wall Paper; (6) Lighting of Halls; 
(7) Overcrowding ; (8) Use of Tenement Houses for Lodging Houses, 
Stables and for Storage and Handling of Rags; (9) Discretionary 
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Powers of the Board of Health ; (10) Filing of Owner’s Name ; (11) In 
crease of the Health Board’s Inspection Force ; (12) Small Parks, with 
Playgrounds ; (13) School Playgrounds; (14) Rapid Transit ; (15) Mu. 
nicipal Bathing Establishments; (16) Drinking Fountains and Lava- 
tories ; (17) Electric Lights ; (18) Extension of Smooth Pavements ; (19) 
School Houses and Kindergartens; (20) Prostitution in Tenement 
Houses ; (21) Commission on Tenement Houses. 

The mere enumeration of these headings, on each of which there 
was at least one specific recommendation, suffices to indicate, in some 
measure, the breadth and thoroughness of this investigation. All the 
recommendations are marked by a spirit of moderateness and a view 
to their practicability without disturbing existing business conditions, 
and are in no sense the ravings or dreams of fanatical reformers. In 
some cases the committee frankly admits that it would like to make a 
more radical recommendation, but thinks, at the present time, any- 
thing more severe would be prohibitory. Perhaps best of all is the 
last recommendation, that the present Tenement House Board of city 
officials be abolished. A permanent board of such a nature is not 
likely to do any good, and the committee wisely recommends a 
periodical (every five years) investigation by a special committee, as in 
the present case. The whole report was discussed publicly and enthu- 
siastically approved by leading economists and philanthropists at a 
large mass meeting held in Cooper Union, Wednesday evening, 
January 30. 

Sociological Investigation.— l/ork for Churches. Clergymen of all 
denominations have of late been among the most eager inquirers on 
all social questions. Too often their interest has not been sufficient, 
or the demands on their time and strength have been too great, to en- 
able them to give the patient and careful study to the actual social con- 
ditions around them, not to mention the theories and experience of 
others that is absolutely necessary in order to attain any adequate 
basis for thought or action. ‘The dilettante who merely desires to 
gather material for sensational sermons on the labor question, temper- 
ance, pauperism, etc., is very apt to put a sufficient number of ill-di- 
gested facts and fallacious conclusions together in the limits of a single 
discourse as to disgust the more sober-thinking element of his congre- 
gation. The field of social investigation is so broad that it is not 
surprising that the average clergyman who wishes to do nothing but 
good work is afraid to enter it unaided, though his interests cause him 
pretty constantly to keep one eye on the neighboring social field 
somewhat to the neglect of his theological patch, where doubtless the 
law of diminishing returns has begun to operate. Many as are the 
difficulties that stand in the way of the average overworked pastor, 
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and deter him from undertaking serious sociological work, there are 
many kinds of original investigating work for which he is in a peculiarly 


q- favorable position. Facts, sociological facts of every description are 
a- needed by all. The very gathering of these is one of the best kinds of 
») training for honest and clear thinking on social topics. The church, 
it with its splendid machinery and coterie of sympathetic workers, is 


admirably suited to perform an invaluable service in every community 
c by gathering and publishing full and accurate facts regarding the life 
e and doings of all classes in the respective communities. Never mind if 
e results are not immediately visible. Some of the patience that science 
x requires in the collection of the thousands of inductions that originate 
\ or test the accuracy of every valuable scientific discovery ; some of the 
1 self-abnegation not uncommon in the scientific world, where a life 
a may be devoted to the mere collection of data to be used in generali- 
- zation by others who build on a ready-made foundation, will surely 
: not be lacking in the church. We all can’t solve the “social ques- 
7 tion” in our own way and by our own unaided efforts, and yet that 
: is what so many reformers are trying to do. We all can contribute 
something to the analysis of the labyrinth of tangled, knotted, dis- 
torted and complicated facts that form the outer surface of all our 
social questions. Foreign countries and cities are often more favored 
than we are in America, in that they have able local statistical bureaus 
which furnish many reliable data which we for the present must rely 
on private initiative to supply. Every clergyman can help in meeting 
| the deficiency in his locality, can reap a benefit for himself and his 
' church through the reactionary influence of such work on church 
work, and can directly contribute to the progress of social science in 
the United States. Mr. Robert Graham, the able secretary of the 
Church Temperance Society of New York, has published several 
pamphlets * which prove that valuable results come from the applica- 
tion of the method of social observation and investigation to the liquor 
problem, and the latest pamphlet published by that society, entitled, 
“Social Statistics of a City Parish,’’ ¢ goes into still broader lines of 
investigation. 

The letter accompanying a copy of the latter pamphlet which was 
sent to the rectors of Episcopal parishes in New York City is so full of 


*“ Liquordom in New York City.’ By ROBERT GRAHAM. New York, 1883. 
Pp. 26. 

“New York City and Its Masters.’’ By ROBERT GRAHAM. New York, 1887. 
Pp. 47. Price, twenty-five cents. 
) “Chattel Mortgages on Saloon Fixtures in New York City.” By ROBERT 
GraHAM. New York, 1888. Pp. 22. All published by Church Temperance So- 
ciety, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. 


Noticed above. 
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valuable suggestions for all clergymen that we reproduce it in full, at 
the same time stating that this department of the ANNALS will be glad 
to correspond with any clergymen who desire to undertake work of 
this nature in connection with their parishes, and help in outlining 
the same and in the publishing of results of general interest. 


Social Statistics of Parishes. 


‘Accurate knowledge of facts must precede all remedies for evils. 
This is the unanimous opinion of all students of social science and of 
all charitable societies which are doing their work in an intelligent 
way. Yet the kind of facts regarding the life and labor of the people 
which are most needed as a basis for all plans of social advancement 
have never as yet been collected and tabulated in this city ; indeed 
in this respect New York is as much an unknown region as the woods 
of Maine. 

‘* By this mail we forward you a copy of a pamphlet lately published 
by the Church Temperance Society, entitled, ‘Social Statistics of a 
City Parish,’ it being an elaborate and most searching investigation 
into the social conditions, nationalities, creeds, etc., of the population 

‘ residing within the cure of St. Augustine’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, 
New York. 

**The work of enumeration was done by a number of skillful lady 
visitors, and it is our conviction that it will give you a reliable and 
valuable analysis of the conditions which make up the social life of 
that congested section of the city of New York. 

““We beg to call your attention to this pamphlet and ask that you 
will carefully examine it. It is believed that a similar investigation 
carried out in all the great parishes of the city would materially aid in 
dealing intelligently with the serious problems that present themselves 
in the work of the church. 

‘There can be no more pressing question than that of how to bring 
about better social conditions for those who live under circumstances 
so fatal to true religion, intelligent citizenship and real home life. 

*‘In addition to this work as pertaining to great cities we believe 
that much good would be done, by a more limited yet important inves- 
tigation in smaller towns and villages. Much hindrance comes to 
church work from an inaccurate and inadequate knowledge of the 

actual conditions of their respective communities. 

“It would be within the power of almost any rector to secure with- 
out expense this more thorough knowledge, and we believe that such 
investigation would aid to a remarkable degree the intelligence with 
which the church should do its work, and bring her into more vital 
touch with the social! life of the people. 
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7 “IRVING GRINNELL, 


“We suggest inquiries along the following lines and should esteem 
it a great kindness if you are willing to give us the advantage of any 
criticisms or suggestions that occur to you in connection with this F 4 
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work. 
“Trusting that you will kindly give the pamphlet your considera- : 
tion, we remain faithfully yours, 
HENRY Y. SATTERLEE, Chairman. 


‘* PASCAL HARROWER, 


“Church Missions House, ‘* ROBERT GRAHAM, 
4th Ave. and 22d St., Members of Committee.’" 
New York.”’ 


Statistics —Population of town or village. 
Nationalities. 
Creeds and religious affiliations. 
% Membership of different religious bodies. 
Membership of Sunday schools. 
Average church attendance of men. 
Saloons. —Rules governing Excise Board. 
Character and attitude of Excise Commissioners. a. 
License fees. 


Manner in which present laws are kept touching 
Sales on Sunday. 
igh Sales to minors. 


Sales to drunkards. 


Many other topics for investigation might have been added to the 
above list. Housing and sanitary conditions, rents, wages and items 


of family budget are very important items. 
Charities. — New York Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor. ‘This society which has been so valuable an aid to the 


carrying out of true scientific charity principles by rendering prompt ! 
and adequate relief to worthy cases reported by the Charity Organiza- af 
tion Society of New York and other organizations as well as individ- 1 
uals, completed in 1893 a half-century of philanthropic work. The ? 
demands for relief were so great during the winter of 1893-94 that the -* 
annual report which was to be an elaborate one was not issued. It ; 
has now appeared combined with the report for 1894 thus making a _: : 
double volume.* The work of the society is distributed among six _ > a 
departments : (1) the Department of Finance; (2) of Temporary a 
Relief; (3) of Dwellings ; (4) of Food Supply; (5) of Schools and 


* 1843-1893. Semi-Centennial of the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. October, 1894. New York, United Charities Building, 105 
Kast Twenty-second Street. Pp. 275. 
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Institutions ; (6) of Hygiene. During a period of fifty years ending 
September 30, 1894, the society expended $2,250,000, the expenditures 
for single years in some cases amounting to nearly $100,000, and in 
1894 amounting to $120,506.60. This report with its eighty appendices 
offers much material for the detailed study of the different depart- 
ments of the work of the society and interesting comparisons with 
similar work in former years. The society experienced three very 
trying years of industrial depression and distress besides the winter of 
1893-94, and the record as far as it goes of the winters of 1854-55, 
1857-58 and 1873-74 is interesting for purposes of comparison. 
Fennsylvania.—The question of abolishing the State Board of 
Charities, and establishing a Department of Charities and Corrections 
at Harrisburg composed solely of paid officials, is again before the 
Pennsylvania Legislature. The expenditures of the State for chari- 
table purposes amounted last year to nearly $1,500,000, and it is argued 
that so large a sum warrants the expenditure of a few more thousauds 
on a department that will see that full value is received in a much 
better way than a board of unpaid private citizens is apt todo. This 
will naturally bring up a discussion of the present and prospective 
influence of politics in the control of our State charitable institutions, 
and thus give room for much difference of opinion as to the wise 
method to pursue. The Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Board 
of Commissioners of Public Charities for 1893* has just been dis- 
tributed, and the Twenty-fifth Annual Report is about going to press. 
The condition of each of the State institutions, and of many private 
ones under State supervision, is given in detail by the Commissioners 
visiting them. The statistical part of the report is not encouraging, 
indicating as it does increase of crime and pauperism, overcrowding 
of many institutions, etc. Court proceedings show an increase in 
1893 over 1892 of persons tried of 1502, or 9.59 per cent; of convictions 
an increase of 319, or 8.69 per cent; an increase of 221 in the peniten- 
tiaries, of 173 in county prisons, of 28 in the workhouse, and a 
decrease of 25 in the industrial reformatory, and an increase of 53 in 
the reformatories for boys and girls. The Eastern Penitentiary, where 
solitary confinement is supposed to obtain, the overcrowding was so 
great (December 31, 1893) that 1248 persons occupied 720 cells. The 
almshouse population of the State was 22,950, an increase of 229 over 
1892. In addition to these persons out-door relief was extended to 
22,269, amounting to nearly $300,000. The net cost of almshouses 


* ‘Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of Public Char- 
ities of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for 1893, also the Report of the Gen- 
eral Agent and Secretary, Statistics, and the Report of the Committee on 
Lunacy.” Transmitted to the Legislature January, 1804. Official Document, 
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and out-door relief is given as $1,912,639.78. The accommodations 
for the insane are barely adequate, though the removal of 1000 chronic 
patients to the new asylum at Wernersville filled that institution and 
left the State hospitals filled to their proper capacity. The report 
maintains, therefore, that in the near future there will be a demand 
for a new institution for the care and treatment of the insane. 

Massachusetts.—The Sixteenth Annual Report of the State Board 
of Lunacy and Charity of Massachusetts,* covering the year Septem- 
ber, 1893 to September, 1894, has just appeared. The number of insane 
in the State under supervision, September 30, 1894, was 6571, of which 
5551 were in hospitals and asylums, 809 in town almshouses, and 211 
in private families. The cost of support in the State hospitals and 
asylums was $772,559. The poor in the State within the year ending 


September 30, 1894, were : — 

In-door poor, State and town, average, .....---++s+s 12,039 ak 

Qut-door poor, State and town, supported, average,. ... 1,388 
poor, State and town, relieved, ........... 57,000 
Cost of support and relief,towms, $1,982,072 
% Cost of support and relief, State, ............ . 358,688 


$2,340,760 


The report contains a well-prepared statistical appendix entitled 
“The Pauper Abstract.'’ From one of these tables, an exceedingly 
interesting one (page xxxi), it appears that pauperism in the cities and 
towns has increased greatly and steadily since 1874, in Massachusetts, 
so far as those who are fully supported by the public go. The number 
receiving partial support does not vary greatly from year to year. 
The cost to the people of Massachusetts, however, has nearly doubled 
in the period 1874-94. 

Unemployed.— New York City. Appendix No. 13 (page 153) of the 
Semi-Centennial Report of the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poort gives an epitome of Miss Buchanan’s 
report to the society which tabulates the answers to questions sent by 
Mr. Carlos C. Closson, representing the ‘‘ Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics,’’ to Mayor Gilroy of New York, and referred by him to this 
society. It contains a good summary of the relief-work done in New 
York City during the winter of 1893-94. 

Cincinnati, O.—The annual message of the Mayor of Cincinnati 
for 1894 contains a résumé of the relief work undertaken by the city 
in the winter of 1893-94. From the census taken by the police 
force, October 1, 1893, it appeared that 7020 persons were out of 

* Public Document No. 17. Boston, 1895. 

Noticed under headiug Charities’ above. 
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employment, and that these persons, of whom 5851 were men, the 
balance women and children, were the bread-winners and support of 
over 25,000 people. A committee of citizens in conference with the 
Mayor deemed the situation sufficiently serious to warrant the city 
giving additional employment. The Board of Legislation appropriated 
$30,000 from the Contingent Fund to be placed at the disposal of the 
Park Board, and during the month of November, and up to December 
15, 1893, 1200 men were employed on the parks, 2387 persons applied 
for work, 1891 were examined at residences, 1013 were recommended 
after examination, and 878 were not recommended for one of the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) Not found at address given ; (2) no families de 
pendent, or families had sufficient income for maintenance ; (3) few 
who had found other work between time of application and examina- 
tion. About 50 of those recommended did not appear, or were dis- 
charged for good cause on trial; 200 additional men were taken from 
the organization of the unemployed, and 1168 laborers and 32 foremen 
and time-keepers in all were employed ; $28,543.33 was paid in wages, 
and $1456.77 for tools. 

A ‘second bill appropriating $100,000 became law February 1, 1894, 
and up to April 1, 1894, of the 4495 applicants for work, 3140, who 
were the main support of 17,000 persons, were employed six days at 
eight hours each at fifteen cents an hour every third week. All appli- 
cants were rigidly examined by the Associated Charities and the Po- 
lice Department. A fairly good system of employment cards was 
improvised to prevent fraud. Most persons employed had had no 
experience with a pick or shovel, and the Mayor estimates that the 
actual value received from the labor employed will not exceed fifty 
cents on the dollar. At the date of the Mayor’s report (April 1, 1894,) 
about half of the $100,000 appropriation had been expended. 

The report of the Board of Administration, issued in February, 
1895,* shows that the balance of this appropriation was expended on 
the parks and in cleaning and repairing the streets, and that the 
Water Works Department was authorized to issue in addition $100,000, 
_ of which $50,000 was expended in pay rolls, making a total expendi- 
ture for the relief of the unemployed of about $180,000. 

Immigration._/mmigration Restriction League. The wide-spread 
feeling that the time has come when there should be a more careful 
_ sifting of the immigration to our shores, has found expression in the 
- formation of the Immigration Restriction League. It was organized 
in Boston on May 31, 1894, but now has members in nearly every 
State in the Union. It is an entirely non-political and non-sectarian 
organization. 


*Pp. 98. Cincinnati. The Commercial Gazette Job Print, 1395 
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According to the Constitution its objects are: ‘‘ To advocate and work 
for the further judicious restriction or stricter regulation of immigra- 
tion, to issue documents and circulars, solicit facts and information 
on that subject, hold public meetings, and to arouse public opinion 
to the necessity of a further exclusion of elements undesirable for 
citizenship or injurious to our national character. It is not an object 
of this league to advocate the exclusion of laborers or other immi- 
grants of such character and standards as fit them to become citizens.” 

The officers of the league are: President, Professor John Fiske, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Vice-Presidents, Mr. Samuel B. Capen, Boston ; Hon. 
George F. Edmunds, Burlington, Vt.; Hon. George S. Hale, Colonel 
Henry Lee, Mr. Robert Treat Paine, Hon. Henry Parkman, Mr. 
Thomas F. Ring, all of Boston; Hon. L. Saltonstall, Newton, Mass.; 
Professor N. S. Shaler, Cambridge, Mass.; and Professor Richmond 
Mayo-Smith, New York City; Secretary, Mr. Charles Warren, 428 
Exchange Building, Boston; Treasurer, Mr. S. D. Parker, Boston. 
The Chairman of the Executive Committee is Mr. Robert DeC. Ward. 
The annual dues are one dollar. 

The league has issued thus far five publications, Number one is a 
small sixteen-page pamphlet on ‘‘ The Present Aspect of the Immigra- 
tion Problem.’’ Number two is a four-page circular containing 
statistics as to the character of the immigration into the United States, 
etc. Number three, another sixteen-page pamphlet, contains ‘‘ Various 
Facts and Opinions Concerning the Necessity of Restricting Immigra- 
tion.”” Number four is also a four-page circular and gives ‘‘ Twenty 
Reasons Why Immigration Should Be Further Restricted Now.” 
Number five is a card and contains the ‘‘ Latest Information About 
Immigration,” (December, 1894). Any of these publications can be 
obtained from the secretary, 428 Exchange Building, Boston. 
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